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120. GLEANINGS IN 





BEE CULTURE. 





JUNE. 








IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE, AL- 
PHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

For descriptions of the various articles, see our ninth 
edition circular found in Feb. No., or mailed on ap- 
plication. 

This price list to be taken in place of those of for- 
mer date. 


Mailable articles are designated in the left hand col- 
umn of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 


0| Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS...... -. --50, 60, bd 
4| Boxes, section with comb BUuides... .ccccccsess 2 
“ with glass sides and faney paper trim- 
12 NE BI I siisisce tree cv ncscscess sereen seen’ ° i, 
20 * four glass gs Tee evwvese—AD) 
4 F  QIERDOEN WINN 005068 s on vane scc sce ccesugeess 05 
10 | Blocks, Iron. for frame making... Sin anhgniewe 15 
Barrels for Honey.................+++++82.50 to $4.00 
| Balances, Spring, for suspended hive........- 


Buzz-saw, foot-power, complete, circular with cuts free> 


on application. Two saws and two ) kuages included. 35.00 
0 | Buzz-saws, extra, 6 inch, 1.50; 7 inch, 1,75; 8ineh. 2,00 


20 | Candy for Fees, can be fed at any season. Per Ib 15 
20 | Corners, Metal, ner hundred...... bebhéeeeneor 1,00 
25 | = * Top only : = 
20 6 “ Bottom, gal. iron, per 100. 


On 1000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be made, 
anb on 100,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be given to 
those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

Combs, empty worker in metal cornered L. frames ! 


10 | Clasps, for transferring, package of 100. 25 
0 | Cards, Queen Registering, per doz............ 10 
2|Cages, “ 10 

18 | Case with Separator to hold 3 Section frames. 06 

| Case of 10 of the above, 20 Section frames in all, 1,25 

2 | Cheese Cloth, for strainers, per yard 10 

| Extractors... k $8,50 to 10,00 

| = Inside and Gearing..............+. 5 00 

* Wax. 3,50 

4| Frames with Metal Corners 6 

5 | - Sample Rabbet and Clasps 10 

" Closed end Quit a 05 
| GLE ANINGS, back Volumes, each 75 

-* present “ 1,00 

40 | Gearing for Extractor... 1.50 
20 | Gates, Honey, for Extractors : 50) 


THE HOOP HIVE. 
One story Langs’h without trames or bottom $1,00 

| The same with bottom, 20 frames, division 

board and quilt, crated so as to be, sent 
safely by freight or express............... 2,25 
The above is the hive we use and recommend in 
preference to everything else, and it contains every 
thing needed for all purposes except at the surplus 
season. If you decide to use the extractor you want 
an extra body and 10 frames —$1,25— making complete 
two story hive—$3.50—or, you can have 30 section box- 
es (with their 10 cases ) in place of the 10 frames, at 
the same price. If you preter the old style of glass 
boxes, we can fit the upper story with 18 having glass 


on four sides at 12) cents each; this will make the | 


hive and all cost $5,00. 

| One story Q. hive without bottom or frames 84 
The same with bottum, 10 xailed frames, 
division board and quilt, complete except 

SUP PlNs HOOCSPERGIOSS... ....0.6:0.000cccheccccceve . $2.00 

The same with two story, 20 frames.......... 3,00 

Or you can have instead of the frames above, any of 
the arrangements for surplus, mentioned for the Lang- 
stroth hive. 

A one story complete for 13 frames of either the 
Standard, American, or Gallup hives, will cost $2,50, 
and they can also be used with any of the surplus ar- 
rangements mentioned ; also, as they are all deeper 
than the L angstroth frame, a single story can be used 
with fewer frames, and sections or boxes at the side 
of the frames. As an illustration; we can take four 
frames out of the one story hives above, and put in 
their place 18 section boxes. 

25 | Honey, Clover, per 1b, 18¢., Basswood, 17¢. 


) By the bar- 
2e. Jess.and waxed and painted barrel included. 


0 Knives, Honey 1,00 
v Lavels, Honey per 1000 3,25 
0 Lithograph of Apiary 25 

Lamp Nursery 5,00 
0 Larvex, tor queen rearing, from June to Sept. 25 
15 | Microscope, Compound...........sssecseceses 3.00 


0) Pri meee »bjects for above, such as bee’s wing, sting, 
eye, foot ete., each 2 
0 Mediey ot Bee-Keepers’ Photo ‘s.(150 Photo’s) 1.00 
0 Magnifying Ss IS inks 50s a naavesaicne 60 
0 _ SOND SOM ck cevscnvevs - 1,00 
© FURR CE ERORNR AMIRI G. ono o5.5 5 eee cseccasccccn 25 
WE IIR Serra hcvss wha aks Sadbe Seen csecenk 2% 





2| Rabbets, Metal per foot...........secceeeeeees 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings.......... 40 
| 15 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us,per 1b..... 35 
20; ‘“ Summer Rape. Sow in June and July ... 15 
0| ‘* Chinese Mustard, per 0z..............4++ 25 
SR Ey ae ee ere rer rrr rT 1,50 
2 | Tacks, Galvanized 10 
3| Thermometers..... ° 40 
14 | Universal Section Boxes in the flat. each........ 01 
Universal case of 30 boxes, just right for U. hives or 
any L. hive. and can be fitted, to any hive 1,25 
0| Vails, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk)..... - wh 
0 The same. all of tarletan (almost as good) 50 
5 | Wire Cloth, for Extractors, per foot.......... 15 
3 | * Queen Cages......cccereceese 5 


All goods delivered on board the cars at prices named. 





May 2 ith.—We have to- day 1615 subscribers. 


Both Gould & Gillipsie. mentioned in humbues and 
swindles have been many times reported. Will the 
press aid in showing them up as they deserve 

Over a year ago we ordered 3 copies of the German Bee- 
journal for subscribers, and sent the money with the or- 
ders to M. & R. Burgheim, Agents, of- Cincinnatti, telling 
them plainly to send the Journal for — the 
year 1875. Ashorttime azo we received a bill for 312.20, 
for the Journals for 875; Wetold them we had received 
no orders for this year, therefore could not have them con- 
tinued, and that if we were really obliged to would pay up 
to the present time, but all Journals were now ordered to 
be stopped at once. The result is that we are compelled to 
lose the $12.20 just beeause when we ordered the Journal 
for 1876 we did not say emphatically, no longer. It may be 
the German Bee-journal is an institution that has to be 
taken all one’s life if he once subscribes for it. If such is 
not the case will the publishers of it please look after their 
agents in Cincinnatti, who claim to have the /aw on their 
side ? 

We have seen a copy of the claim on the Isham hon- 
ey box, and have reason to think the patent is a fair 
and honest one; and that the parties who think they 
have seen the same thing in use prior to 1872. are mis- 
taken. Very well then, says one class of our readers ; 
it is your duty to pay Mr. (and to advise your readers 
to do the same) for an individual :ight to use the box, if 
you want to use it. We certainly do not wish to be 
stubborn or headstrong in the matter, but we really 
cannot under any circumstances feel that we should be 
doing right to encourage the individual right business. 
Itis true that almost all our laws im ty be perverted, 
but because they sometimes are is no reason why they 
should be condemned as one of our number presents it. 
But dear friends is not almost the entire fruit of the in- 
dividual right system bad ? Do you know of any ene in 
your neighborhood who has been benefited finally by 
the purchase of aright ? those who have rights for 
cale. will pick up a few facts, itis true, to support their 
pesition ; but do the general average of our readers al- 
ter loohing about them, decide that the traflic is one 
they would advise honest anu industrious men to en- 
gage in? 

If Mr. Isham will manfacture his boxes for sale at a 
fair price. say by the 100 or 1000, we have no fear that 
any one will think of infringing by making their own, 
for hand labor can never compete with that done by 
machinery. If any one should start a similar manu- 
factory without permission from him, it would be a 
very simple matter to stopthem by law, and a course 
we would, by all means approve. The latter plan 
builds thiiving manutactories, and is satisfactory to 
all parties, while the former results in tangled up spec- 
wation and then goes down to oblivion, except as at 
times men look back and review the sums of money 
they have at different times wasted foolishly. 


BUCK WHEAT 


For seed, cheap. Sow first week in July. Address 
§ H. R. EMMINGA & SON, Keokuk Junction, 11. 


Italian Queens. 


No Black Bees in our vicinity. 


Queens bred from choice imported or home bred moth- 
ers warranted pure, each $1,00, The same queens, war- 
ranted a ly fertilized, each $1.50, or one dozen fer $15 
Our home bred queens are very beautiful. (Albino stoek, 
if vou choose to call them so). All queens are reared in 
full stocks. Sent post- paid by mail. Safe arrival euaran 
teed. Much useful inform: ati min our cireular. Send for it. 

6 J. H. NELLIS & BRO., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
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CHANCE IN PRICE. 
1200 
COLONIES OF PRE li amis’ BEES FOR SALE. 


On account of the very sudden death of my husband, 
Adam Grimm, I will seil and ship, between May Ist, 
and May 20th, 1200 Colonies of pure Ltalian Bees, in 8- 
frame Langstroth movable-comb hives, in good condi- 
tion in every respect; and I will uarantee safe arri- 
val if ordered in lots of from 1 to 25 colonies. Shipped 
per express, for the following prices: 

SN SIs 555 50050000 s860dedewndassansscnnn ee 

Two or more, per Colony RReee een sniwocteusqacee 8,00 

Hybrids $1, 00 less. 

Orders must include cash or will not be notieed. If 
Sarge lots are ordered, the purchaser must ran his own 
visk of safe arrival. For preparing anc packing them 
for shipment an experienced bee-keeper will be em- 
ployed. MKRs. ADAM GRIMM, 

5-6 Jefferson, wi is. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Having a surplus stock of over 600 Ibs. each of Chi- 
nese Mustard and Basswood seed, we will fill orders 
promptly s as follows: Chinese Mustard, post-paid, 75¢ 
per Linden, post-paid, 50c per Ib. Warranted 
Strictly pure, fresh and clean. Prices for Jess quantity 
than above, and fcr all other seed remain as given in 
March No. (current Vol.) GLEANINGS. | “a 

Address carefully, C. F. LANE’S N. W. “om s 
Seed Warehouse, Koshkonong, Rock Co., Wis. 


Columbia Apiary. 


Queens from Imported Mothers for 1876, 





We will send Queens the coming season as follows : 

One tested qeeen from Imported Mother. eerrerrr $3,00 
Untested queens “ Co ae 1,00 
Nucleus, with tested queen “ #2 rere 6,00 
Colonies “ " we OO 


Safe arrival of al? queens sails | 
STAPLES, ANDRE WS & VAU GH AN, Columbia, Tenn. 





Every Bee-kceper should subscribe for it. | 


The American Bee Journal, | 


Is the best scientific and practical Journal of APICU 7. | 
TURE in the world. The most successful and expericneed 
Apiarians in Europe, as well as America, contribute to its 
pages. In fact, it is the o/dest and largest BEE PAPER in 
the English language. $2. Per Annum. Senda Stamp 
for a Sample Copy. Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
tf 184 Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





<SeVINEYARYD 
APIARY.” 
AGAIN WINTERED SUCCESSFULLY. 
Tested queens or full colonies furnished again this sea- 
son in my Non-Patent Hives. No useless traps or fixings 


about them. Send for Prices. 
4tS JOSE PH M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. Box 120. 


HONEY BEES. 


END for E. W. Hale’s price list of Queens for the year 
1876. Ali Queens raised in full colonies and from ln- 
ported mothers. No Bee disease in my locality. 
4-7 Address, E.W. HALE, Wirt ©. H., W. Va. 


CHOICE CATNIP SEED. 


I have a lot of Strictly Choice seed, collected from 
cultivated plants by M. Nevins. of Cheviot, O., which 
i will sell at 5oc. per 0z., or at $6.50 per Ib. 

CHAS, F. MUTH, 
3-8d Cincinnati, O. 









Ww™ W. CARY, Colerain, Franklin Co. 

Sixteen years experience in propagating (nr 
direct from imported mothers from the best dis 
taly. Persons purchasing queens or swarms from mu 
get what they bargain for. Send fer circular. 











Averill Chemical Paint. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 

THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales. 

Ts sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 to 
40 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 
Tint desired. 

Address, for sample card of colors and price list, 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
Office and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 6-66 


ITALIAN BEES. 


ULL STOCKS $12.0 to $15.00. Tested queens each 
$3.00. Warranted eke each $2.00. Bred from im- 
ported and selected st« Sent Le: mail. 


Add T. G. McGAW, 
4-6 Lock Box 64. 


Monmouth, } Warren Co., an 
GLASS HONEY . J FARS ® 














1 Ib. Round Jars Per BNO8S-~..--+--- 3-24 
Pee ee eee Pee eee eee ore) 

Corks re Oe pebsevsenmedsee T5e. and 1.80 
¢ Pt. mre! Tumblers, plain orribbed, per doz.. 40 

6 Goz, in & DOX. Package... ...ccccccerccercccocs 40 
4g Pt. gy | ‘Tumblers, plaix or ribbed, per eee 50 
6 doz. inabox. Packages........-.. cancees oe 
1; Pt. Honey Tumblers, Tin Top, per doz....-... 65 

6 doz. ina Dox. Packages......ccccccscscsecccoes 40 
4g Pt. Honey Tumblers, Tin Top, per doz........ rei) 
6 doz. in a DOX. Packages... .cccccccccccccccccces 45 


Also Window Glass, Lamp Chimneys. and Glass- 
ware of va kinds. For sale by B.L. FAHENSTOCK, 
late B. L. Fakeustock, Fortune & Co., Glass Manufac- 
turers Ss, 1 76 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa lltf 





You cannot leok over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month's Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
t were months ago. 

Binders tor GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to quality. For table of pric es of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, v0. 


CLU BBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
Ww ith The American Bee Journal ($2.00) 
The Bee Keeper’s Magazine (1.50 





* The Bee World ( 2.00) 

* All three, The Bee Journals of America,...5.25 

“ British Bee Journal ($2,00).........e.-ecceee 2,75 

* American Agriculturist (21.60 MN cacadtecmaas $2.35 
($2.15 


* Prairie Farmer 

* Rural New Yorker 

“ Scientific American $5.15 al 

“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gi urde ner ($1.00) 1.75 
[Above rates include all Postage.] 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 
SENT postpaid on receipt of rae 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee........22.0 








Quinhy” s Mysteries of Bee Keeping........-....1.! a) 

Bee Keeper’ 8 Te xt Book, Pres cccsnccvadeece « rt) 

DOD isis scsesesccceesce 40 

r hese are the best, but are allfar behind the times. 
A Manual! of Pee-Keeping, by John Hunter.....31,2 


tter is fully up to the times, being as late as 
» but bein ¢ English, a considerable porti on 
ya apter ‘1 to the condition of bee cul lture, 
in cur own country. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


{Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. | 


Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle..........-.--00+ o+00 82 50 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture........-..-++--++ 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book.... 50 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book 2 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals....... 1 00 
American Bird Fancier............. 
American Gentleman’s Stable Guide........... 25 
American Rose Culturist...... 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. : 75 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses.....-..... 50 
Art of Saw Filing. (Holly)............- 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the U nited. States..... as 50 
Rarry’s Fruit Garden... - ..c.0c.sccccccsccesccccee. 2 50 
Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy 5 0O 
Bement’s Ribobit Fancier...-... ; 3 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting... 


ere eee ee 


é<bh ehsans 75 


2 00 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures...... 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy........-.- 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers...... bvchinebeteabines 
Breech-Loader.............- a Sas. 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and ‘Seed- Growing. paNetnes 
Buist’ s Flower Garden Directory. . 
Suist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. ; 
Burns’s Architectural Drawing Book.....+ peenhicnns 
Burns’s [lustrated Drawing Book... 
Burns’s Ornamental Drawing Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America........... 
Culdwell’s Agricultural C ~— ul Ans lysis 
Canary Birds. Paper, 50 cts. 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide 
Cider-Maker’s Manual.. 
: ‘eveland’s Landscape Arc hitecture 
Cobbett’s American Gardener... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Be 00k .. penpnen ° 
Cole’s Veterinarian 
( ‘opley’s Plain and Orn: umental Alphabets 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Animals.. 
Crack Shot. (Barber).... 
Croff’s Progressive American ‘Are hitecture 
Cummings’ Architectural Details..... 
Dadd’s (Geo. 


— 
T 


nw 


US CS pet et df 
1 


H.) Modern Horse Doctor, ‘12 mo. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12 me... 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Octave, icloth, 
zilt back. a 25 
Dadd’s American Re formed ‘Horse Book, ‘Octav °, 
cloth, gilt back. 
Dana’s Muck Manual.. 
Darwin's Variation of Animals and Plants, 
Dead Shot ; or Sportman’s ¢ — te Guide.. 
De Voe’s Market Assistant. . = iaaheeaens 
Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson on 1 the Doz. er 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. ......:00..+scees 
Eastwood on Cranberry... 
Eggleston’s Circuit Rider 
Ezgleston’s Hoosier School- Me aster 
Eegleston’s End of the World... 
Ezzleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 
Eevleston’s (Geo. Cary) A Man of Honor 
Elliott's Lawn and Shade Trees 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide os 
Emerson’s Farmers’ and Planters’ Eneye lopwdia.. 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture 
Every Horse Owner's Cyclopedia 
Farmers’ Barn Bek 
Field’s (Thomas W. 
Flax © ulture.. 
Flint (Charles L. 
Flint’s Mileh C 
Frank Forrester’s — rican Game in its Se asOn. 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. Svo, 2 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing. Svo, 100 eng’s. 
Frank Forrester’s Manual for Youug Sportsmen. Svo 
Frank Forrester’s Horse of America. Svo, 2 vols.... 
French’s Farm Drainage 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist 
FPuller’s Grape Cniturist 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.............ccceeeees 
Fulton's Peach Culture........- —“ 
Gardner’s How to Paint 
Ge -velin’s Poultry Breeding 


oo 


2 Vol's.. 


wauwrs 


paper... 
-ptper.. 
Gregor von Si juashes -paper.. 
Guenon on Milch Cows.... 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Harney’s Barns, Out- building 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation.. 
Colored Engravin: 


and Fences 
-Plain S4; 


{ Harris on the Pig beak 


| Every Woman Her Own 


| dering from me. 


> 0 4 ES1LS80 


Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure.......-...-..-- 
Hendersor’s Gardening for Profit...............-++ 
Henderson's Practical Floriewulture..--...-...-- 
Hemstley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs, etc 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsek keeping 
Hooper’s Dog amd Gun..--...-paper, 300 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens.......-...--+eseeeeeess 
SD CNUs ocinsy ik ose beens Wages 6sasbe $oemess 
Hunter and Trapper. See eiees 
John Andross. (Re bec ca Hardin Davis). .... 2. aun 
Johnson’ s How SE eee 
“  Grow.... 
Johnson’s Peat and Its Uses... ...occccccccscccscce 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. ..... 2... -scsseeee 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Che mistry.... 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses....-.......-.- 
ee Se eae 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot 
Mohr on tho Grape Vine... .........seccccccsccccees 
My Vineyard at Lakeview... -...cccccscccccccccccss 
Nichols’s C hemistry of the Farm aud Sea 
Norton’s Scientifie Agricultuie...-..--..-.e.eeeeee- 
Onion Culture...-...-... 
Our Farm of Four Acres....-paper, 30c....-cloth... 
Our Digestion. By Dio Lewis..-- 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture.......-...-.. , 
Parsons on the Rose. by Samuel B. Pa ursons..... 
Pedder’s Land Measurer... «2... ..000.+ 
Percheron Horse — 
Play and Profit in my Garden. “Rev. E. 
Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle............... 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden..........- 00.00 cseccesees 
ane alt Pear Ouiture for Proiit... .cccsccccoccere 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry 
Randall's Fine Woo) Sheep Husbandry aeeethaveus 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden 


ft et et ed eS eS 


t . 


wre ewreeesee . wet eeewee 


| Rivers Miniature Fruit Garden...-..-.....-+-- 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my fe eee 
Saunders Domestic Poultry....paper, 40e....cloth.. 
Schencks Gardeners Text Book 

Skillful Housewifery. cee pueeen™ 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book............. 

Thomas Farm lnplements and Machinery. 


| Thompson’s Food of Animals...-....-.--+eeeeeee 


Tim Bunker Papers...... jaebeecwesessacsccces 


| Tobaceo Culture 


Turners Cotton Planters Mi: AIURE. ..cc008 


| Warder’s American Pomology. 


Warders Hedges and Evergreens.. 

Warings Draining for Profit and Health...... 

Warings Elements of Agriculture “ 

Weidenmanns Beautifying Country Homes. A su- 
perb quarto volume. 24 lithograph plates, in 
colors eceeseeee . ere were wereneee 

Whites Cranberry C AO Re ERE 


| Whites Ga dening for the South........... 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. 
Youatt and M atinon Cattle..... 
Youatt on the Hog 


| Youatt on Sheep......... 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

An Egg Farm. New, novel and useful. 
Cloth ..... " 

Ten Acres Enough 

Five Acres too Much.. 


| Window Gardening... . 
| Purdy’s Smal! Fruit listructor 


Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand Book... 
How Plants Grow 


Flower G: urdener. 


| Earth Closets, and Earth Sewe r we. 


Trout Culture 


| Potatoe Culture 


How to use the Mierosc Pope 
Jenny June’s Cook Book..... ‘ 
Scrol] Sawing with Patterns....... 
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CANADA HONEY EXTRACTORS. 
Made entirely of metal, $8.50 to $10.00 each. The he 
est, strongest, handiest and best. You can save about $5.00 
in express charges, pissing the customs and duty, by or- 
I manufacture for Canadinus to save 
them the enormous expense and trouble of importing. In 
ordering, give outside dimensions of frame or frames to he 
used. Sample Hives complete, the best for Canada, $1.50 
each. Italian queens aud bees for sale in their 
Parties in the United States should order extractors from 
A. 1. Root, Editor of GLeanrines, who makes the cheapest 

and best. D. A. JONES, 
Beeton P. O., Ontario, ( 
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OUR ITALIAN QUEENS. 


“f i) ’E clip the following from the Los An- 
‘Ji geles Herald, of April 29th. 


We received last week four fine Italian queens from the 


zpiary of Newton Levering, of Oro Fino, Cal. We were | 


very much pleased with our royal pets of golden hue. 
Had they been as dark as a Modoc, or as black as the ace 
of spades, the enormous express charges were enough to 
make them appear as yellow as the gold of Ophir. Their 


majesties arrived in good order, and have entered into | 


new scenes and formed new associations. When we in- 
troduced them and saw them surrounded by a retinue of 
tiny subjects who seemed to vie with each other in their 
attentions to their new sovereigns, our admiration was 
wrought up te fever heat, and as we watched the royal 


reception and beheld these welcome dignitaries walking | 


forth with stately tread and queen!y airs, robed in their 
olden colors, without pull-back or chignon, and attended 
hy their loyal subjects, we involuntarily exclaimed : 

© beautiful golden queen, 

The fairest that eye hath seen, 

With stately tread she doth roam 

O’er snowy fields of comb. 


When the muse suddenly dropped into our meniory box 
the following beautiful lines : 


My new Italian Queen, 


BY JAMES MARLIN, 





So stately is thy step and mien, 
Thou needs’t no diadem to show 
That thou art every inch a queen, 
As true as reigns the moon below ; 
And sooth thou’rt of a regal line, 
Of ancient name and “right divine,” 
The eldest dynasty of earth, 
That saw the Assyrian empire's birth, 
Rich Babylon, and queenly Tyre, 
And Troas, famed of Homer’s lyre. 

It saw proud Rome her eagles raise, 
And Venice in her palmy days, 
The Adriatic’s haughty bride. 
{t saw them rise in pomp and pride, 
And saw them sink in blood and crime, 
Those empires of the olden time- 
Outlived them all, thy royal line, 
And reigned ’neath Italy’s skies divine. 
The lilies pale, by Arno’s wave, 
The rose that blooms on Virgil’s grave, 
Have lent such nectar to thy lip, 
As envious fairies faim would sip. 

But with thy tiny retinue, 


Published Monthly. 


| To bathe thy feet in Western dew, 

| Thou’rt come to soil by freedom blest 

| Lixe man’s proud empires moving West. 

| Hére, though no Horace ever sung, 

| Or Cesar proud his legions led, 

The flowers are sweet as on the fields 

Where slumber Rome’s historic dead. 

Wyoming's sweet romantic vale 

Hath flowers as fair and fields as broad 

As scent the breath of Eastern gale, 

Or bard or Cesar ever trod. 

Then welcome, royal traveler here ; 

Begin thy peaceful Western reign ; 

Possess the dew upon the vines, 

The flowers upon our boundless plains. 
I almost long to raise the cry, 


Long live the golden-belted queen ! 
Bright wanderer from Italy ! 
We'll rear thy palace on the green ; 
Yon hive beneath the cedar tree 
Thy stately Buckingham shall be. 

. —> 6° 


BEES ON SHARES, 


\ FTER some inquiry we gather that the 
4 customary way of letting bees out, is to 
_hand them over in the spring, say May Ist. 
| The party who takes them is to furnish every 


| thing in the shape of hives, transfer them if 


| necessary, and do the very best he can to in- 
crease the value of the stock handed over to 
him; and after the honey season is over, the 
honey and bees are divided equally. In this 
way the risk of wintering is thrown entirely 
on the owner of the bees; if he gets them 
through until May again, he is ready to let 
| them on the same terms as before. If the party 
who manages them takes away so much of 
their honey that they will not winter, the loss 
falls on himself as well as the owner ; for when 
| the bees are divided the stocks are chosen al- 
ternately, as is usual with farm products. If 
it is thought best to Italianize, the managing 
partner stands all expenses unless it be the 
cost of an imported queen, and as this is quite 
an item, they usually agree to divide the ex- 
pense. Should the season bea very poor one, 
so bad in fact that there is neither increase nor 
honey—if such seasons do occur—the owner 
loses half of his bees, or rather gives half of 
them for having the remaining half put in good 
hives and ready for business. If the season 
should be an extra good one, he receives a 
zood income from them, with original No. of 
| of colonies or more, and all in good hives, etc. 
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PATENTS, WINTER REPOSITORIES, Etc. 


SF\ EAR GLEANINGS :—As for me, I would like the 
cE type as large as the largest, and I am willing to 
= pay for it. When we received the March No. of 
GLEANINGS and read your advertisement of comb 
foundations for sale, we were in high spirits, and 
made arrangements to send for 30 lbs. If April No. 
had been afew days later we should have sent the 
money. But oh, when it came and we read it, there 
came over us a sickening feeling, such as we once felt 
when we lost £3000 in patent rights. On thinking the 
matter over, it occurred to us that we had read of ar- 
tificial honey comb made years ago. We then began 
to think the patent invalid and to plead ignorance for 
you in the matter, hoping to hear more in regard to it 
in your next. If it is a valid patent we will have 
nothing to do with it, neither will we purchase any 
toundations. But if it is doubtful let all who take 
your valuable GLEANINGS say how much they will 
give to have it tested. Who speaks first? 

Last fall, we placed 72 stocks of bees in a double 
walled repository where we kept them last winter 
with success; but the present winter it has proved too 
warm. As our ventilators were too small we opened 
the door nights, but it only made the matter worse; 
and on the evening of Feb. llth, we got some help and 
set them on their summer stands. The next day wind 
in south but, many perished, and brood raising was 
checked, but we resolved to let them remain out. To- | 
day they are all but two in good condition, one actu- | 
ally starved through oversight. The other we let fall, | 
and the comb being new, broke so badly we were 
obliged to unite them with another stock. We made 
another repository ter an experiment, (we have ex- 
perimeuted in two or three different ways each winter 
tor the past twenty years) and when we got our bees 
in we felt a little sorry that we had put in so many, 
but it was made so cheaply, (only four day’s work) 
while the other cost $115,00, we felt a little consolation. 
We watched it with care and lo, the results. They 
were more quiet, though rats by hundreds ran over 
and around them. The heat from the bees, made the 
hay-mow aLove warm, and it seemed that all the rats 
in the neighborhood were aware of it and availed 
themselves of the comfortable winter quarters. April 
llth, set them out well stocked up with bees and 
brood; the next day they began to bring in natural 
pollen. 

May GLEANINGS reach its thousands. 

W. H. BALcn, Oran, N. Y. 


Who has not some time in life felt that 
sickening feeling upon discovering that they 
had been deluded into letting their hard earn- 
ings go for something perhaps worse than use- 
less? We have had our experience, but not to 
the amount you mention, friend B. We have 
more than once wondered why farmers could 
not arrange a bee room in their barns in such 
% Way that it might be covered with hay—the 
centre ofa large hay-mow must certainly be 
frost proof—during the months that the bees 
would occupy it. It could be kept dark, dry, 
and quiet; and abundant ventilation might be 
xiven by having it made entirely of slats just 
suflicient to keep the aforesaid rats and other 
vermin outside. Double doors could be made 
to give a most perfect protection from extremes 
of weather. The past winter has shown our 
ordinary wintering houses with saw dust 
walls, quite inadequate, and a great part of the 
cellars are too dump. 
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NOTES FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


=f WOULD suggest that you prepare a sort of ab- 
4 stract from the good things contained in other 
=~ Bee Journals; any thing of practical venefit in 
those of the previous month. Medical journals have 
such a column or page. Should Bee Journals be so 
so 
many reports of individual success are apt to become 
tiresome. Let them give more minutely the methods 
which lead to success. J.C. THORNE, M. D. 
Garatraxa P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


Very good friend T., but are you sure GLEAN- 
INGS has the tact and good sense needed to 
carry on such a review, and yet avoid saying 
anything that may cause unpleasantness ? 
Now you have suggested the idea, and are fa- 
miliar with the way iu which you of the med- 
ical fraternity do it; by the way do you never 
get sharp and unkind any of you? We sin- 
cerely trust you have too much good sense and 
—education. Wil! you please call us to order 
if you should at any time think it desirable. 


The World for April contains a rare bit of 
humor in the shape of a communication from 
“W. B. E.” We wonder if his aunt does not 
rejoice daily in the possession of such a prom- 
ising nephew. Are we to understand that it is 
really our friend “Annie” who had her “king” 
bees managed thus in her absence? The idea 
advanced by Mr. Parker, on page 141, that 
spring feeding is connected with spring dwind- 
ling, 1s a point that should be carefully exam- 
ined ; before we saw the article, we had ob- 
served symptoms that seemed to point in the 
same direction. We are very happy indeed to 
note the rapid progress the South is making in 
the production of honey, and that they seem 
too busy to heed the discussion that has been 
going on at the North as to which way was 
inost profitable for surplus. The demand from 
the South for extractors is unprecedented, and 
we have heard no word of any trouble in re- 
gard to disposing of the large crops of honey 
secured at several points last season. 

Inu the A. B.J., for March, J. R. Bledsoe ad- 
vances the idea that foul brood is contracted 
from foul places where the bees go after water ; 
and that if they had a place where they might 
always be sure of finding a regular supply of 
it clean and pure, foul brood would not be 
known. Now even should this be a mistake, 
it will do no harm to act on the hint. <A few 
days ago we found the bees from our best hive 
—Quinby—going out and in so busily that we 
determined to see what they were in quest of, 
and in a minute saw that each returned with a 
load of what we judged to be water from the 
size of their bodies, and the ease with which 
they flew, honey being much heavier. We re- 
paired to the brook where they were wont to 
go, but found none. Not to be out-done, we 
took up their line and soon found them loading 
up at the greenest and most nauseous outlet to 
one of the sewers, that could well be imagiued. 
They workcd thus for more than two hours. 
Since we have been reminded of it, we will go 
this minute and fix a glass jar filled with wat- 
er and inverted, as described in our July No. 
of Vol. TH. S$. K. Marsh thinks those who have 
had brood killed by using the extractor, used 


, machines so clumsy, that they shook the lite 
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out of it. It may be. 


Henry Bosshard, of | 


the size of the front of my hives, covered it with wire 


Highland, Ills., has a pair of plates for comb | cloth, tastened the cap on the hive, tacked the wire 
foundations, that came from Europe; and he | frame onthe front, put 4 inches of straw in the box of 
has made and used the article successfully, | my lumber wagon, set the hives 4 inches apart, packed 


nearly the full size of frames 11x12. 

We are very glad indeed to know that the 
Magazine has a desire that bee-keepers may 
abandon the idea of selling individual rights, 
or of having patent monopolies. The April 
No. presents very fair evidence to the effect, 
that king birds do not eat bees. From our own 
observation we can hardly think them innocent 
in all cases, and should be glad to have further 
facts in the matter. Capt. Hetherington re- 
marks as follows in regard to wintering and 
springing: 

It has been rather humilating to most of us, certain- 
ly so to me, not to be able to meet the change in cli- 
mate, or whatever it may be, and thus avert the great 
mortality in wintering and springing, that is so fatal 
to our business. 


—D +e ae 
MOVING BEES, BURYING BEES, 
PATENTS, ETC, 





7 \ EAR GLEANINGS:—I remember the motto at 
rE: the head of the columns of the old Prairie Far- 


think is would be a good motto for a Bee Journal. I 
am pleased with the leaded type now used in GLEAN- 
INGS and if any thing I can write gives one half as 
much pleasure and profit to others as their letters and 
your comments in GLEANINGS do to me, I shall not re- 
gret the time spent. 1 frequently get letters enclosing 
stamps, from different parts of the country, asking me 
very kindly if I will explain to them my method of 
managing bees, of making a cheap extractor, or some 
other information pertaining to bee culture; these, if 
all answered separately would take more time than I 
can spare, as many besides myself have found. Now 
Iam willing to make public all “I know about bees” 
through your columns: subject of course, to your su- 
pervision. But most of it would be only a repetition 
and an endorsement of the theories and practice of 
those who contril te regularly to GLEANINGS. 

I can not refrain however, from protesting occa- 
sionally when I see theories advanced that do not 
seem practicable, or that I do not think sound; as for 
instance, when friend Heddon declares in Bee Maga- 
zine, that no one can keep bees successfully except 
those who make it aspecialty, or as now, that “all 
bee culture is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Well, I 
must not forget my report for 1876. 

I took my bees from the pit April 8th, all in good 
condition. The following day I was absent and one 
stock was overpowered and robbed, leaving 23 swarms. 
I gave away one, and now start the season with 22 
swarms none of which I hope will be permitted to 
starve, a la Novice, before flowers. 
5 daysonrye and oat meal before poplars bloomed, 
and all had brood in every stage when taken from the 
pit. 
you had the machine, but at $1,50 per lb. I do wot ex- 
pecttouse any. Ithink with sectional boxes and 
cheap foundations I could work some bees on comb 
honey profitably, but at present prices I shall stick to 
the slinger. Many have written me about extractors. 
Now I say confidently, having just had mine rigged 
over by a mechanic, that your extractors are as cheap 
as a mechanic will make a wooden one like mine. 

I moved my bees to where I now live, this spring, 
on wagons without loss of any kind. Distance three 


miles and roads very rough. Imadea 


My bees worked | 





mer, “Farmers, write for your paper,” and I | 


| before it is ripe. 


I had great hopes of the comb foundations while | 


frame of lath! 


straw tightly around them except the front, and drove 
along. The bees soon came out and clustered under 
the wire frame, riding safely. 

I find that extracted honey is improved, in appear- 
ance at least by standing 24 hours in an open vessel, 
and being skimmed before barreling. I believe cer- 
tain kinds of honey will not candy under any cireum- 
stances, as I have some two years old in Muth’s jirs, 
in a drug store window, as clear as ever. 

My brother-in-law, J. T. Morris, now knows by ex- 
perience that bees can be robbed by the extractor so 
late in the fall as to die from want in the winter, his 
bees, 7 swarms, being all dead when we opened the 
pit this spring, with not a cell of honey or a particle 
of the candy we laid on the frames last fall, remaining. 

There is 2 man near here who never heard of Mr. 
Wagner or his patent who has made artificial comb by 
casting in monlds; and it seems folly that Mr. Wag- 
ner’s patent should cover the making of artificial 
comb by whatever process. If that is so, some fool 
will patent the process of raising queens by any meth- 
od, and go and take your lamp nursery away from 
you. Novice, don’t you go back on the position you 
have so long maintained of hostility to patents in bee- 
culture. Welook upon you as our champion. The 
money you have already saved tothe bee-keepers of 
the eountry would build a monument of marble over 
your grave, as high as Bunker hill. 

I say to every bee-keeper, wear a light bobinet ‘we 
would say tarlatan instead.—Ed.] veil on your hat 
when at work among bees, and at the first srmpton of 
anger among them drop ft over vour face and neck; 
but gloves are a nuisance. I find aroll of rags all the 
smoker I need. Butter firkins holding 150 lbs eaeh, 
are the nicest honey pack. 3 formy use. Drive the 
hoops tight, nail the outside ones and wax the keg 
tight. Bees are never assessed here, as they are not 
salable property at any price; most people consider- 
ing them a nuisance around a place, and bee-keepers 
being all supplied. 

Don’t let anybody be so foolish as to extract honey 
This sometimes may get thicker by 
standing in an open vessel, but will generally get 
thinner. 

Bees having stores sufficient, wintered well in this 
locality in cellars, pits, and out-doors everywhere. 

R. L. JOINER, Wyoming, Wis., May 2d, 76. 
—> 0° 
VERY EARLY QUEENS. 





note your 


{2 LEANINGS for May just at hand. We 
“Se? remarks on page 101 regarding the sale of erly 
~~ queens. You say you think it unsafe to offer them 
before June, but that we “might perhaps safely agree to 
furnish them a month sooner.” Now in this matter we 
have gained alittle experience, asin other things, but I 
I have raised 
quite a number of queens, and have shipped, as [ advised 
102, a few queens early in April which ré 
In the latter part of the s ime 


can assure you it isa sad one. One cas: 


ihe 


you, see page 
ed their destination safely. 


month we shipped quite 2 number, some going «as far 
south as Texas, others as fur north as New York. We 
have reports of all, and only two reached their destina ion 
alive. These two went to Illinois. When we mailed 
them the weather was pleasant, but suddenly chancel at 
nicht turning very cool; at this writing it is almost froez- 
ing. With this experience we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that we cannot “sifzly agree to furnish them a 

















month sooner” than you can, and would much prefer re- 
funding to al! who have ordered of us, te undertaking 
to do so, and have so notified our customers. I will never 
ngain agree to send out queens, guaranteeing their safe ar- 
rival, before the first of June. 

We are in receipt of an imported queen from Dr. J. P. 
H. Brown, and are very much pleased with her. Her 
workers are uniformly and prettily marked; though some- 
what dark, ihey are not lack, like Dadant’s. Yours truly, 

W.J. ANDREWS, Columbia, Tenn. May 2nd, ’76. 
—> oe a 
BUZZ-SAWS. 





“f HAVE had experience enough to know about 
| what we want for man, and one-hoise power. I 
= first got a cheap one-horse power and run my saw 
without using any balance. I soon found it a poor 
thing, as it is impossible to kecp the motion up. I 
next bought the No. 2, “V. M.” gear of the Combined 
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Power Co., because they claimed it had “leverage.” | 


i was afraid it would prove a humbug, and so it did. 
You can no more use a cog wheel as a lever, than 
you can fiy. And this isn’t all the ridiculous feature 
about the thing ; talk about one man running a saw 
3000 or 4000 revolutions per minute! why, your 
power is used up in running the gearing, and you have 
none left for sawing. I took off three-fourths the gear- 
ing and run the saw 700 or 300 revolutions, and found 
[ could run more and much easier, from the fact that 
it takes but one-fourth the power to run the saw. I 
put a27 1b. balance on my saw shaft, and find that two 
balances are much better than one, especially if they 
ure both light; the balance on my gearing weighs only 
“5 lbs. It may be possible that one heavy balance 
would do nearly as well as two lighter ones, but I 
think it doubtful. 
with aman at the crank, as I saw with the common 
treadle. I suppose the heavy foot-power machines 
have the advantage in the treadie as you can tread 
three or four times betore the shalt turns round; ‘here 


1 tind 1 can saw fully twice as much | 


is where the leverage comes in, and were it not for | 


that advantage, | think you could not get the motion 
upatall. Give us tacts, we are willing to pay for them. 
R.S. BECKTELL, New BulYalo, Mich. 


We think friend B., you are a little rough on 
the *V. M.” After the saw is tread up to the 
enormous velocity of which it is capable, it 
will saw through quite an amount of heavy 
work, which it could not well do were it not 
for the power that is accumulated, or stored 
up as it were, in the balances. To illustrate: 
if you were to attempt to push a nail intoa 
board with the face of a hammer, you would 
tind your strength wholly inadequate, but you 
could perhaps easily sink it to the head by 
raising it above your head, and accumulating 
powcr by the descending blow. The Y. M. en- 
ablel us in the same Way to mass the power 
applied, so as to saw for a short time on very 
heavy work. We have sawed 2 inch pine, in 
lengths for section boxes, without stopping at 
all, for suflicient power could be collected 
while drawing the work back, to send the 
saw through, scarcely slacking the speed. It 
requires an amount of practice to use the V.M. 
to the best advantage, that is not needed tor 
the 339.00 inachine, and as the latter is ample 
tor doing almost anything required for bee- 
hives, we give it the preference. The balance 


whecls on the saw mandrel, we find a great 
nuisance in cutting up stuff for hives. 
small 


The 


machine when raised, as it always 
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should be, so the saw just reaches through the 
stuff, Jeaves the table top entirely clear, so 
that we may cut a board ofany width or length. 


A WORD ABOUT HAND POWER SAWS. 

I bought the only one of the Kind [I ever saw, tix 
weeks ago second-hand; it was made near Grafton, 
Ohio, and is a perfect sucecss. It goes by crank power, 
therefore requires two men to work it, but one man 
can run it to its full capacity then let go of the crank 
and run a ] twelve foot pine board clear through be- 
fore it stops. I can also saw 2) in. black walnut, 
much faster and casier than we can with hand saws. 
With two men changing about every five minutes, it 
can be run quite easily. My business is building and 
stair building. I have made an arrangement by 
which I saw all the dove-tails of my stair balusters with 
it and would not take what I gave for the machine for 
that one purpose alone. The machine probably has 
cost about seventy dollars, [ have also a boring attach- 
menttoit. Should you ever come to this city 1 will be 
pleased to show it to you, or any of the readers of 
GLEANINGS, at No. 95 scranton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. A. FRADENBURG 


DEPARTMENT 
FOR BOX HIVE BEE- KEEPERS. 


A ND why so many departments that are 
4X, often dropped ina short time ? some may 
say. Well, you see GLEANINGS is somewhat 
on the Natural Selection; or Survival of the 
Fittest plan, and we start a department to see 
if it is going to be kept up, thinking we shall 
perhaps hit a sympathetic cord in the hearts 
of some of our readers after a while,-and then 
they will keep up the department themselves. 
New who knows but that this column may be 
the shortest road to“how to realize the most 
money etc.,”"—you see we haven't lost sight of 
the idea, even ifour compcsitor did take the 
motto away to make room for his new type. 
Read this: 

EDITOR GLEANINGS: —You are correct, m5 
scription expires with the present number. 1 
found ita very good investment indeed, toward the 





sub 
have 


' attainment of some knowledge of the theory, as well 





us practical teachings of yourself and your many cor- 
respondents. Iam indeed highly pleased, and have 
been agreeably entertained; but as I have neither the 
kind of hive you describe, the extractor, nor comb 
foundations, be not surprised at my seeming want of 
appreciation. 

My bees are mostly in box hives, with supers on top. 
Came through the winter without the loss of a single 
stock. I have 2 few stocks in movable fraines; of 
course the hive is a patent concern with moth trap, 
which (humbug) 

The small surplus frames placed in the top ct the 
brood trames, no doubt have some advantage over 
boxes placed on the outside, in a cool season, but the 


catches more bees than moths. 


inconvenience of having to draw the inside of the hiv 
at them 
is certainly a serious objection, when all are fastenca 
back with propolis. Ihave made a couble set of ihese 
frames for each hive. I should Written to 
ere now, to know if i could tind 
them than kindling wood! 
Dear GLEANINGS, 1 am sorry 


out to ge (and thatin front of the hive ioo), 


have 
any 


you 


better use for 


that jor the present at 





least, We must part your monthly visiis 


have been very punetua 


company . 
welcome, b 


11 “iN 


acvance ai niy ken. I have caresu is 


and very 


are icrin 
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your past No’s away for a re-perusal. Iam now the | 
pupil of an older teacher—M. Quinby’s “Mysteries of | 
Bee-Keeping.” He is more explicit on the manage- | 
ment of box hives than any other author I have met 
with. Thankful for past favors, I remain, 

WaAsH. LEWIS. 

Pr. S.— THE BEST “MOTH TRAP, 

I have found placing open-bottomed box hives on | 
bricks instead of boards, in the summer, and during | 
the time they ure most likely to be infested, the best | 
moth trap. The coldness and hardness of the bricks, 
completely preventing the formation of the cocoons 
on the lower edges of the hive. In winter use the 
Quinby bottom board. W.L. 

Kappa, Wis., May 7th, °76. 

Now friend L you doubtless have done a 
very wise thing in dropping our company, but 
you certainly have put your foot in it badly in 
some other respects. Make your patent moth 
trap hives into kindling wood by ail means, and 
then, if you will go back to box hives, please | 
do not accuse Mr. Quinby of advising any , 
such course. <A short time ago we were talk- 
ing with a neighbor who used box hives ; dur- | 
ing the conversation he remarked that he took | 
Mr. Q. as his guide. But said we, “Do you not 
know that he uses and advises frame hives, 
Italians, etc.” ? He knew nothing’of the kind, | 
but supposed of course that he kept bees in 
just the same way as he advised in his book 
that was published a little more than 25 years 
ago. Perhaps no writer has more vehemently 
insisted on having bees where the queen could | 
be got at and seen, thanMr.Quinby. But per- 
haps this is the wrong way to conduct such a | 
department ;so we will only remark that in our 
experience those holes covered with wire cloth 
have always been waxed over tight, the very 
first work the bees did. It is very true we do 
want some very simple and easy method of 
keeping bees that will enable almost any one, | 
with little expense, to at least undertake rais- | 
ing the honey they wish for their own table. 
If we are to use box hives, they may just as 
well be made one shape as another, and as the | 
L. hive will give more box honey than any- 
thing taller—we believe all are agreed on this 
point—we would urge the importance of mak- | 
ing the boxes of about the shape and capacity | 
of the comb chamber of this hive. Besides, the 
combs can then be very readily transferred into 
L frames when you or your children get ready 
to do it; and we do believe the L. frame is 
very soon to be the one of all others. Our or- | 
ders for hives and frames, this season, are 9-10 
of them for this size, and while we are about it 
why not allow the bees to build their combs 
insuch a way as to favor such transferring? 
Now we will tell you how to make a hive that 
is about as cheap as any box hive, though it 
will admit of being used for all purposes as a 
movable comb hive, if we take a little more 
time in handling, and yet it isa box hive and 
may always be used as such. 

HOW TO MAKE A BON HIVE. 

Get a bundle of lath, cost, 183 cents. Cut off 10 
pieces 19',, 20 pieces 10, and 5 pieces 17°, 
inches long. Stand the short pieces on end, 
and nail the long ones iuto the ends of them so 
that the uprights are just 17°, inches apart, 
éuside measure. Use slim finishing nails if 
you can as well as not, and put two nails in 
each joint. Now saw the 5 pieces in two 


lengthwise, and use one of the halves for a 
bottom bar, nailing it between the uprights so 
it will be 9'g inches from the top bar. Ten 
such frames can easily be made for 20 cents, 


' and when they are set together and a board 


made to close the two outside ones, we have a 
box hive that can readily be taken apart after 
the bees are dead, if it cannot before; and al- 
most any bee-keeper will give 25 cents each 
for the empty combs, even after the bees starve, 
if we can manage to have them build them 
true in the frames. Todo this, we tack in a 
comb guide made by sawing !, inch strips 
from the aforesaid lath. If you cannot saw 
them as thin as this, make them a little heav- 
ier; or if it is too much trouble, just get yonr 
wife’s ball of wax and draw a—not chalk mark, 
but wax mark clearly in the middle of every 


| top bar. The side boards are to be just the 


size of the frames, and they are kept in place 
by a lath across each end of the hive, with a 
screw that goes through them and into the 
centre of the end of each side board. If the 
boards are put on with the heart side of the 
lumber outward, the more they try to warp, 
the tighter will be the hive. This hive like 


| all box hives, is to be set on some kind of a 


bottom board, and is to have a cover laid over 
the top. As we are to adopt nothing compli- 
cated, perhaps the simplest way to keep this 


| cover on, Will be to lay a stone over it in the 


good old way; but we confess to having a par- 
ticular antipathy to the plan, even if it is quite 


|common. For an entrance, raise up one of the 


side boards slightly, this is even easier than 


| stickIng a wedge under one side. Now to lay 


aside jokes, this rude hive will admit of using 
the extractor, introducing Italian queens, us- 
ing the comb foundations, and in short will 
answer all purposes of modern bee-keeping if 
we except speed and convenience in manipula 
ting. If you cannot make them for 50 cents, 


| we will furnish them for that price with a doz- 


en universal section boxes to put on top. If 
you get any swarms before our next visit that 
you are tempted to put into box hives, please 
put them into this kind, and we will tell you 
next month how to manage them farther. 

It will be observed that we have made the 
inside of these frames just equal to the outside 
of the L. frames, that we may by trimming, 
get a nice full comb. Also, as our new frames 
will hold together without any corners, they 
may be slipped inside these lath frames if we 
choose, thus having the combs all built in L. 
frames and so no need transferring, and metal 


| corners can at any time be put on them very 


easily ; yet the expense is only 20c. extra, or 70 
cents for our box hives, with L. frames for the 
bees to build the combs in. Such hives might 
prove convenient in any apiary for hiving bees 
that come out unexpectedly, and late swarms 
that cannot winter. We wiil pay 25 cents for 
combs built in such frames; or in other words 
we will sell you the hive for 70 cents, and pay 
you $2.50 for the same when filled with comb, 
even after the bees have all died. If the combs 
are clean and new, you can probably get more 
than that in your own neighborhood. You can 
see when they are being built straight in such a 
shallow hive, by simply raising it onend. Who 
will in this way at a small expense, undertake 
tosupply the growing demand forempty combs? 
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{ For Gleanings. | 
VARIOUS ITEMS, 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


SPN April number of GLEANINGS you invite brief state- 
ments concerning C. O. Perrine. 

for him, he sending me cash to give to the parties that 

would sell honey at the prices named, to hold it for him 


from 30 to 60 days, he stating in said letters that he would | 
| we had drones flying in March almost as thick as in mid- 


pay so much for it, delivered at R. R. I went to my bee- 


keeping friends, read them his letters,and told them I | 
had confidence in him, and should send him my own hon- | 


ey. ‘To those that concluded to let him have their honey 
I gave $5. or $10. as the case might be, of cash sent. He 
ordered the honey shipped about Oct. Ist, and we took it 
to R. R. (about 7500 lbs.) expecting to find money there 
but failed to find it. We finally concluded to send it on 
to Philadelphia, he being in business there at that time. 
About the time it arrived in Phil., Chicago burned, but as 
our honey was not at Chicago of course it was not burned, 
but was sold at 50 per cent above what be agreed to pay 
us forit. All we could hear of it through him was that it 
was received in splendid condition and was very nice 
honey ; but as he had lost s> heavily by the fire he could 
not pay forit. I wrote him 42 letters in all, and after 
pleading and begging for those that were suffering for the 
want of it, I got one-third of it and the rest we had to 
take his notes for, due in June 1874. When the notes 
came they were without interest. A part of my bee-keep- 
ing friends thought I was holden for the pay for their hon- 
ey and I was obliged to get counsel, etc., which did not 
result in our being on as friendly terms as before, I will 
If we want comb foundations will he trust us 
in the same way? “The cash must in all cases accompa- 
ny the order,” much like it. Now one 
word to the readers of GLEANINGS. If you want comb 
foundations or anything else, pay for it; and if any honey 
dealer wants honey, demand the cash for it. This letting 
them have the staff all in their own hands is something 
like the boys and the frogs “fun for them but death to us.” 
If they can not afford to trust us as we do them let them 


assure you. 


does not sound 


send the money to the express ascent where the honey 1s 
is all right and 


to be delivered, and when he sees that it 


in vood order, then demand the cash or hold on to the 
honey. 

If Mr. Wolfenden (page 83) has queens that 
keep more than a part of three frames filled with brood in 


We never 


will not 
July or August they can not be good for much. 
knew a good queen to be crowded at any time when there 
In apple blossoms 


in boxes. 


when there are but few bees and those mostly old ones 


were bees enough to work 


the case is different. 
HOW TO FIND A QUEEN. 

If you will excuse us, we would like to tell Mr. Chap- 
man how to finda queen. Proceed as Novice says on page 
107, till you get the quilt off, then bear in mind if the time 
of day is from one to three o'clock, that as a rule the queen 
combs no matter 

n to nine o'clock 


will be on one of the outside brood 
where the bees are thickest ; if from sev 
in the morning you will find her on the centre brood 
b, or if 6 to 8S combs are filled with brood, on one of the 
three centre brood combs. The principle is that at from 
to three A. M. the queen is at the outside of brood 


then returns to the centre 


con 


aaae 
vetting there about eicht 


then continues on, arriving at the opposite out- 


ut two Pp. M., then back again getting on the 


about eight she traverse 


‘st twice every : This is when 
ct ‘ y i 1! i I rm: ] ‘ al n. s \ 1 ure 

the brood : Vol. I], it breaks 
regular ope nd 3 


In the fall of 1871, | 
1 received letters from him, wishing me to buy honey | 


| her on the frame you put in the centre of brood nest. The 


queen is nearly twice as long as a worker, in the breeding 
season. Thus it is quite an easy matter to find a queen 


| unless you are obliged to smoke them so as to get them 


running like a flock of sheep, which is frequently the case 
with blacks or hybrids ; then you want to look in all the 
corners of the hive, or out under the bottom board, if the 
bees can get there. Drones in winter, does not with us 
denote a drone laying queen. Three winters since 1869, 
we have had drones wintered over. In the spring of 1874 


summer, but they soon died off of old age or were killed 
by the colonies and driven out, just as we see them in 
Aug. and Sept. 

We tried to save Novice from falling into an error on 
page 27, present Vol., and now he seems to be liable to fall 
into a still worse one. See what he says on page 113, first 
column, a little below the middle of column. Too much 
stores at this season of the year will just es surely spoil 
the stock for box honey, as it would to let them starve. 
We did not say on page 27 that a weak swarm hived on 
frames of sealed honey in the months of April or May 
would carry said honey into the boxes. No sir! they 
would always be weak and there is no such thing as filling 
the combs with syrup now, and then getting boxes filled 
with clover honey, for where would the bees come from ? 
In the cases given you on page 27, we had the bees (and a 
hive full too) of all ages, and the way we got those bees we 
gave you on page 135, Vol. II. E. Gallup says in A. B. J., 


| page 6, Vol. LV, “We must never allow the bees to get in 


advance of the queen, for if we do the prosperity of the 
swarm is ehecked at once ; that is, if the bees are allowed 
to fill the combs with honey in the spring before the 
queen has filled them with brood, the swarm will be an 
unprofitable one.” You can not get honey without bees. 
Our 9 Gallup frames give us 15000 worker bees every 21 
days, and a queen that is good for anything will keep the 
frames full of brood if you have on boxes with such a force 
of bees as that in July and August; bat give the same 
queen but 5000 bees and these old ones, and they will 
crowd her down toa part of three frames every time. If 
our hives average 5000 bees on the first of May they are 
what I call extra good stocks, and if you give them what 
honey or syrup they can can carry during the month of 
May, you will have about 5009 bees in your Live all sum- 
mer. We agree on page 115 that we never see too much 
honey in the hive in the fall for wintering. If every frame 
is full it does no harm, for by the first of Nov. they will 
have eaten enough for empty cells to cluster in. 

We do not consider such colonies as Mr. Roop tells 
us about on page 115, any better at that time of the year 
than one that would enclose 5 frames or occupy 6 spaces. 
We never could see, when Novice was in his ecstacy over 
the manure heaps around his bees, what the object was in 
getting bees strong enough to swarm in April or May, as 
white clover does not commence to bloom until about 
June 20th, and before that these strong colonies will con- 
sume more than they will gather if they have no honey 
in the hive on April 20th. Any one of ordinary ability can 
build a quart of bees up to 40,000 in six weeks, with a June 
temperature. If any one will give us a quart of bees in a 
hive on an average, the 10th of May, we will ask for noth- 
ing better. We did not average one-fourth that on ihe 
20th of May last year. 

Boredino, N. Y., May 10th, ’76. 

Just a word in defense of Mr. 
when Chicago was burned, was unable to pay his debts at 
all, That Mr. P. did pay up all finally, is te his credit, al- 
1 excuse for his not paying for your 
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THICK COM.BS, SECTION BOXES, ETC, | 
“ry AVE you tried thick seemtie, say 14, inches thick, 
for the extractor? I think they would be just | 
~~ the thing we want, without being troubled with 
brood. Would like to have some drone comb founda- | 
tions rather large so the bees will finish them. Iam | 
an extractor man and all the comb honey men in cre- 
ation can not persuade me to believe that I am wrong. 
You had better make up your mind that you will not | 
be deceived by dishonest comb honey men. 
Rt. S. BECK TELL, New Buffalo, Mich. 
We have used thick combs with the extract- | 
or, and have repeatedly advised them. At the | 
time we transferred our American hives to the 
Langstroth, we saved all the drone comb and | 
put it in frames by itself, and have almost ev- 
ery season found these drone combs much the 
most convenient when we succeeded in pre- 
venting the queen from using them. We can 
generally succeed in doing this by placing 
them at aconsiderable distance apart, being | 
careful not to get them so distant ct first, as to 
allow them to build a small comb in between. 
As the cells get lengthened we can put them 
farther apart, and we last season had one such 
comb weighing when filled, 11 lbs. With such | 
combs as these, the labor of extracting is very | 
much lessened, for the bees are brushed off 
from them in ‘much less time than they can | 
be from combs containing brood; and we get 
as much honey from one, as from three ordina- 
ry combs in the brood apartment. To really | 
enjoy the work of extracting, one needs to have 
a comb of this kind so heavy as to fairly make 
the wrists ache to carry it, and then after the | 
uncapping is done, you feel that such a) 
fiood of honey as pours into the barrel as you | 
commence to whirl it, is really worth while. | 
As you carry them back to the hive after being | 
lightened of their contents, you must be unim- 
pressible indeed, if your countenance does not 
soften into a smile when you consider what a 
very easy matter it is to get the honey out of 
the hives, and in the very shape in which it is | 
wanted for food. What do you suppose the 
bees would do if they were furnished with 
drone comb with cells nearly twice the ordina- | 
ry size? Would they use them for honey when 
crowded for room, and would there be any dan- 
ger of the queens laying in them if she could 
go down into them and turn around? Please | 
don’t smile, any body, for just as sure as you 
live we are about trying that very experiment, 
so no one can patent it? Do not fear friend B., 
we shall always be with you in the extracting 
business. 


I wou'd like to know how wide to get out my lumber 
for section boxes, as I want as few as possible in each 
box (that is sectiens) so as to be sure and have asingle 
comb in each. Do they need to be 14, 2, or 2¥ inch- 
es? Ihave had bees make combs the whole size of 
Langstroth box, but they can not be depended on. 

EE. STANHOPE, Pentwater, Mich. 


How thick will bees build combs of honey in boxes, 
and build them regularly, that is, if pieces of comb are 
put in for a start, how far from centre to centre must 
they be, to prevent their building a strip of comb be- 
tween them occasionally ? 

Cuas. H. RUE, Manalapan, N. Y. 
A matter that is undecided. Section boxes 
are used of all the widths you have named; 


; tumblers with glass covers.” 


| ence, but a test will soon determine. 


IIarbison makes the narrowest we believe, and 


we do not know his reasons for making them 


only 15g. Doolittle and Wheeler. make them 
about 14,; and Isham has the glasses in his 
one comb boxes about 2 inches apart If you 
have them as far as 214, we think there would 


| be much likelihood of having two thin combs 
| built ; the foundations probably would cerrect 


this. Who will test it first ? 


Bloomington, Ills., Feb. Ath, 1876. 

I want to try for box honey next summer. I have 
the Quinby box, with four glass sides, top and bottom 
wood. This is a nice box, but too expensive for this 
country. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, sent me a sample 
of his box with two sides glass, balance wood; says he 


| can furnish them at 10 cts. each. This seems cheap 


enough. But the box appears to be too small. Please 
get all the information you can about honey boxes 


|} and give us an article in GLEANINGS entitled, .A// 
| about honey boxes. Also please give us an article en- 
| titled, “*All about glass honey jars and glass honey 


Some of our grocery 
men here have honey for sale, put up in glass jars 
with glass covers, holding about two pounds. About 
three pieces of white comb capped over are put into a 
jar first, and the jar is then filled with extracted hon- 
ey or something like it. These jars of honey were bo’t 


y| of C. O. Perrine, Chicago, and are sold here at 75 cts. 


each. Another 2 1b. glass jar, with a better and hand- 
somer glass cover, filled with ¢omb and liquid honey, 
same as the Perrine jar, is sold here for same price. 
Honey is put up in this jar by A. Kernberger, 231 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, and sold to our grocers. The 
said A. Kernberger, puts up and sells honey both 
comb and liquid, in 11b. glass tumblers with glass cov- 
ers. The glass covers for the Kernberger jar and 
tumblers have a glass rim around the outer edge, 
which fits down over the outside of the jar or tumbler 
in avery neat manner. The questions are, where are 
these jars made, and what do they cost ? 

May 3d.—Of course the tin cases and separators are 


the principle expense in commencing with your see- 


tion boxes. Yet I understand that the tin cases and 
separators can be used for several years. 

I consider your section boxes and tin cases, ete., ¢ 
grand success, with or without comb foundations. I 
will try comb foundations and natural comb. I would 
suggest two kinds of boxes, one for comb foundations, 
and one for natural comb. The upright pieces of the 
box designed for natural comb, can be made solid 1% 
inches wide, the top and bottom pieces same as now, 
and the whole put together with tongues and grooves, 
same as present box, with less tongues in upright pie- 
ces. This would make a stronger box with no cracks 
for bees to fill. JOHN ANSLEY. 

The same point comes up here, that we have 
in the hoop hive. If we make the section box- 
es with the side pieces whole, we have got to 
bring in a new piece; new machinery will be 


| needed for its mannfacture and additional 


chances of error are incurred. <As it is now, 


| we have only to learn to make one piece, and 
' when we can make that one piece just right, 
| the whole box is exact, and we can with little 


expense or risk, arrange to make these simple 


| pieces with great rapidity, and at a verv insig- 


nificant cost. We think the space left for the 
comb foundation will occasion no inconveni- 
The tin 
cases of course are to used over and over again, 
and the wood frame is ail that is to be sold 
With the honey. 
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Why not make the foundations of combs intended ex- 


clusi; ely for the reception of honey, with cells a little lar- 
ger than drone cells Would not the bees com plete them, 
and fill them with honey? In consequence of the size, 
would not the queen be entirely precluded from depositing 
ezgs in them ? 

If our ‘riend Otis Fuller (see page 99) will rub she de- 
pendant edges of the comb guides in the Barker & Dicer 
sectional honey boxes, thoroughly with a solid lump of 
clean beeswax, his bees will all ‘fall into line” 


are. Of course this must be done with so much care as 
not to smear wax on any other portion of the box. The 
least speck of wax in the top cf a clean box or hive will be 


taken by the bees as an invitation to commence comb | ! é 
| in this 


building at that place. A well defined line of beeswax on 


a dependant edge, is as certain a guide, as is a piece of | 


well formed comb. G. E. Corsin. 


Si. Johns, Mich., May 5th, 1876. 


> 0+ a 
OUR OWN APIARY. 


N page 133 Vol III, friend Townley gave | 
SJ directions for out door wintering, and in- | 
sisted that we should prepare just one hive in! 


that manner. Just to make the experiment we 
did so, and fixed them up just as nearly as he 


directed as we knew how. The success of that | 


hive is fast turning our head, and we are now 


jooking about to see who can furnish us with | 
2u ton or two of chaff at the lowest rates. If, 
you don't like to hear us go wild on some new | 


hobby or other every little while, you should 
not subscribe to GLEANINGS. Wewilltry and 
be truthful even if we do get excited. 


It is now May th, and the bees in the house , 


apiary are going so rapidly that we fear none 
will be Jeft. Those outside are most of them 
building up, but a few of the weakest are yet 
going down with the well known spring dwind- 
ling. Now this Quinby hive that has 
the chat over it, is as we have before said con- 
siderably the best colony in the apiary; they are 
out first in the morning, and fly when it is cold 
and rainy, and so far as We can see, have uot 
lost a bee; to tell the truth they are so covered 
up that we could not open and overhaul them 


if we would, and perhaps that is one secret of | 


their prosperity. Day before yesterday, while 
walking near the hive a bit oi chaff flew out of 


the entrance as if impelled by a draft of wind. | 
“halloo! said we, have you really become so, 


strong as to send out acurrent of air for ven- 
tilation ?” and we approached and held the 
back of our hand before the entrance. Sure 
enough there was a steady, strong blast, and 
what astonished us more, was 1o find it so 
warm that it seemed almostas if it must come 
from an oven. 

We at once proceeded to our other hives and 
nota breath of air could be perceived coming 
from the entrance of even the strongest. We 
went back to the Q. hive and pushed our hand 
down in the chaff, and long before it reached 
the bees, the warmth was very apparent; as 
we touched the cloth that covered the combs 
we made the remark that we must have touch- 
ed the cluster the first time, but as we slid it 
to the other end of the hive and then over and 
around the sides, we were obliged to adinit 
that the cluster either filled S of the large Q. 
frames, or that the chat had the astonishing 
property of so confining the heat that 
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Who will try the experiment and report ? | 


and obey | 
orders promptly ; /. e. if his bees are as well trained as mine 


/ we cannot help wondering «hy they failed. 


the , 


whole hive was warmed up to a temperature 
that reminded one of handiing a setting hen. 
Perhaps it were well to state here just how 
this hive was prepared last fall. The hive is 
wide enough inside to hold 16 frames side by 
side, and the side boards are tall enough to 
hold 16 more set on top of the lower ones. 
Well, the directions Mr.Q. sent with the hive, 
were to remove all but 8 of the frames for win- 
ter, and to turn these 8 frames at right angles 
from their usual position so that when set in 
the middle of the hive, there would be a space 
of about 4 inches left on all sides for the chaff 
ctc. and over the top of the frames a space of 
nearly a foot. Now ifa Quinby hive prepared 
yay will always winter like this one, 
why has the plan been abandoned? We once 
wrote in regard to the matter to Mr. Elwood 


| We think, and if we arecorrect his reply was 
| that the plan did not succeed so well generally 
| as wintering in the cellar. 


Atall events, in 
Mr. Q’s neighborhood the plan of out-door 
packing seems to have been pretty generally 
abandoned in favor of cellar wintering not- 
withstanding that the hive used (Q.) is most 
excellently adapted to being packed. Now 
If 
it were possible to have 100 stocks in the con- 
dition this one is, by the Ist of May, bee-keep 

ing would be perfectly “splendid” as the little 
girls say; and such colonies would be cheap 
even if it cost $10.00 to put them in the neces- 
sary condition in the fall. Ifour friend Town- 
ley can and does winter a whole apiary in this 
way every time, why have others failed? it is 
true cur triend Butler dd insist that we were 
stubborn in the matter, and perhaps we had 
better own up that we were and beg his par- 
don, for he certainly has been quite successful. 
For the benefit of those who did not have Vol. 
III, we will say that in obedience to friend 
Townley’s commands we, after turning the 
frames around as mentioned, covered them 
With a commen grain bag cut up, expressly to 
have every thing just as he said, and then 
poured in and packed all around the bees 
about 5 bushels of oat chaff. Of course we 
made a passage to the entrance by laying a 
shingle over a couple of 's inch sticks as men- 
tioned on page 49. To get at the truth of this 
matter we are going to waste some time and 
—chatf In fact we have already taken one of 
the weak colonies that was likely to die, stood 
the L. frames on end, slipped a grain bag over 
all, put on an upper story and filled both with 
chaff. They haven't got “hot” yet, but per- 
haps it needs more than a!, pint of bees for 
such an experiment. The hive we have been 
talking about is the swarm that came from the 
suspended hive July24th, last year, and as we 
tried again to get them to fill the Quinby box- 
es, and they would not, they had every comb 
full of stores. We let them have it all, think- 
ing we would try tor once the consequences of 
too much food, if such a thing were possible. 
We are now going to have for our next hobby, 
hives crammed ful! of stores and no tinkering 
during cool, or cold weather; no dividing un 

til natural swsrming commences, and if honey 
is the object perhaps no dividing or swarming 
atall ifit can be avoided. No extracting un- 
til the combs below are tilled to their utmost, 
and no extracting under any circumstances 
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that may render it neccessary to feed the same 
back again. Of all the blunders in bee-cultare 
we feel there are few greater than fussing to 
get the honey out of the combs where it is 
nicely sealed up, and then fussing at still 
greater lengths to get it back in the same 
combs and sealed up in the same way if we 
van. “And give ap feeding ?” At present we 
would give up feeding, at least where one has 
«as much to do as we have. Why, just think of 
it! the best colony in our apiary has not had 
one minute’s time expended on it for the past 
six months. Atthat rate, one person could 
take charge of 1000 hives until the time for 
surpias honey caine, and should there be none, 
he might do it the year round, for all that 
would then be required would be to see that 
each one had a good queen, and the bees 
would do the rest. At the rate at which good 
colonies of bees sell, he could do a thriving 
)usiness selling them if he didn’t get an ounce 
of honey, and should a great yield of honey 
come, he ought to be able to hire help at a 
price that would pay for the taking care of it, 
af he were not burdened with too many “new 
inventions”. Now all these bright visions 
could be realized without trouble, if every col- 
ony as well supplied as was the one from 
which we are taking this text, would only 
thrive in the same way. 

The Standard hive wintered beautifully, win- 
ter before last, because it contained two good 
colonies ; but during the past winter a fair col- 
ony went down to about a pint, and the rest of 
our apiary has gone down in the same way 
more or less during the month of April, or as 
soon as they commenced to raise brood brisk- 
ly. Isit possible that this spring dwindling 
has all been caused by allowing the juvenile 
bees to get sore throats, etc., on account of the 
brisk draft that our modern hives allow when 
they are of just the age to want to be tucked 
up’ Keeping them warm with a tight board 
box has been no better, for a tight board box 
would be small comfort to one of us ona frosty 
night; but plenty of warm, porvows bed clothing 
wouid enable even an infant to keep comforta- 
dle. Corn fodder and straw put around hives 
and over them might keep the wind off, but 
they assuredly could not contine the animal 
heat in any such manner as the soft dry oat 
chaff that was only separated from the bees ov 
dl sides by a thin piece of cloth. Again, a 
packing of straw, or a straw mat over a strong 
colony of bees may be a very good thing, but 
can it amount to very much when there are 


innumerable cracks all around where the warm | 


air can creep out, and when the sides are only 
cold hard boards after all? How would you 
like to sleep in a bed made in that way? 
Would not the children begin to dwindle out 
in just about the way the bees do’ Another 
thing, we don’t cover our children with a board, 
nor an oil cloth, nor paper, nor canvas, but we 
have wool and flannel; as the bees seem pecu- 
liarly sensitive to accumulations of dampness 
we are inclined to think that even these would 
be apt to get damp and mouldy. In fact we 
have had some such experience, but the soft 
chat! we think is going to fully meet the re- 
quirements. Is it not possible that our fathers 
knew what was Gest when they decided on the 
id straw hive? Now before going anv far- 





ther we are going to try and make some exper- 
iments during this cool May weather. If 
standing the L. frames on end, covering them 
with cloth and then chaff on all sides and 
above. will get them into something near the 
condition of the Quinby hive, why we shall 
know a little better what to do next winter. 
Several weak colonies have starved because it 
was too cool for them to crawl up to a feeder 
containing syrup, While this Q. hive has bees 
all day and all night walking around on the 
hare ground in front of the entrance which is 
kept warm by this blast of warm air that is 
constantly passing out of one of the entrances, 
while a stream of cold air goes in at the other. 
Several years ago we had a very weak nu- 
cleus in the fall, and as they were out of stores 
—they were inthe American hive—we gave 
them one frame moderately filled with stores. 
To get this frame into the A. hive we were 
| obliged to stand it on end, and as this looked 
| jike rather a cold and “loose” arrangement, we 
| packed some very fine, soft hay ail around and 
| over the top. As there was but the one hive, 
|; we did it welland carefully, and so closely 
| Was the hay or grass packed, not a bee found 
achance to get out during the whole four 
months. Well, we supposed this frame of 
stores would last them only a month or so, 
and to determine when they would need more 
food we tapped on the hive occasionally, they 
were in the cellar, to see if they responded 
|promptly. Well, they answered every time 
| until the next April, and when they were put 
‘out they were all alive and had nearly all of 
‘their frame of honey left. As this was our 
‘first experiment with in-door wintering we 
| were jubilant over it, and the next winter put 
| all our colonies in the cellar—omitting the hay; 
| of course, “at could not be important, and it 
| may be a good place right here to apologise to 
|those whom we have ridiculed for packing 
their bees and putting themin the cellar be- 
| sides—and when they died with the dysentery 
worse than ever before, it did not occur to us 
then that the hay had anything to do with the 
matter. Ifafter all these years, our unlucky 
nose has at last by accident been turned in the 
right direction, we shall be very thanktul. 
May 18th.—We ave happy to say the aspect of 
jafairsin the apiary has much improved dur 
ing the last 10 days. After the dwindling had 
reduced us Gown to 52 colonies the weather 
changed, and even colonies with only a half tea- 
cuptul of bees began to build up. The house 
apiary too has caught the inspiration—caus- 
ed by new honey, plenty of new pollen and 
| soft balmy air as nearly as we can determine— 
and now, bee-culture seems the very easiest 
‘thing in the world. About that idea of feed 
ing: there was very little danger of our fall 
ing into the other extreme as friend Doolittle 
/apprehended, for with all our sugar, honey 
'and candy, we were unable to feed the bees in 
the unlucky house apiary, for the simple rea- 
son that they would not take it; or at least 
enough to do any good. They wanted out 
door air and sunshine, just as we do this min- 
ute; and although heaps of letters from many 
inquiring friends debar ws from the luxury. we 
are determined our bees shall henceforth be 
tormented no more With any such privations 
; About a week age, we got an idea in our head 
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that perhaps those weak colonies would build 
up faster if they were put into a little hive 
that they would 4Il, or in fact one that would 
crowd them out a little except during cool 
nights. With the section frames we did this 
very readily, and sure enough, the bees went 
right tou work and gathered pollen, reared 
brood, and we began to have visions of a hive 
entirely of section boxes piled up like bricks. 
As the colony increased, more boxes were to 
be added, and when any were filled that were 
suitable for table use they were to be used as 
surplus, and so on. The labor of handling 
these little frames would be much like the closed 
end Quinby. The little hive worked very well 
until the novelty of it wore off, and then we 
began to discover that we could look over sev- 
eral large colonies with metal cornered frames, 
in the time we were handling the 's dozen 
closed end section frames. 


As the bees were crowding out of the Q. hive 
we to-day removed the chaff covering. The 
colony is 2 mammoth one for the season, and 
we found solid sheets of sealed brood in nearly 
every one of the 8 large Q. frames. The chaff 
protected them so well, that they seem to have 
been entirely free from the dwindling that has 
affected nearly every other colony; of course 
having such an abundance of bees and stores in 
the fall, had much to do with it as well as the 
chaff. To get at the real virtues of this chaff 
idea, we are making some experiments now, 
that we hope will tell us before another win 
ter, just how much to expects from it. If we 
can keep the whole interior of the hive warm, 
even in June, during cold storms and cool 
nights by some such porous covering, we think 
it woule be quite an item; perhaps it may like 
many other things, turn out when well tested, 
to be an accidental success after all; but we 
wish to know just what it does. 

Last year we did not clip our queens’ wings, 
but with the prospect now before us—several 
colonies are strong enough to swarm—we 
have concluded to have all clipped. Now in 
regard to closed end frames; we found the 
queens, moved the division boards, and had 
the hives all closed up where there were 
suspended frames, inan amount of time that 
seems insignificant compared to that reqnired 
to perform the same operations with a closed 
end Q. frame; and the statement made by a 
few, that such hives could be handled as rapid- 
ly as the suspended frames, seems to us posi- 
tively awful. With a small colony, and a new 
hive, either closed top or closed end frames 
may be handled very well, but with an old 
hive so full of bees that they cover the end bars 
of the frames to such an extent as to prevent 
your seeing the wood at all, and frames so 
heavy as to make your back ache, while you 
stoop in the hot sun and look, first at one end, 
and then at the other, to see if you are killing 





| did excellent work while in our hands. 






| ed fast to the box or 


bees, and these hybrids, and—if you think we | 


don’t know how, try one such hive yourself, or | ; 
have them stand sull ot their own accord. wonld be 


visit some one who knows how, ifsuch there be. 
A careless person might not be aware that he 
killed bees at all,and some do not seem to care, 
but to us, the sight of the quivering form ofa 


erushed and mangled little fellow when he is | 


innocently standing in the threshold of his 


own door or peering out at the blue sky, while 
the closed ends are being brough 


t up into place, 


is enough to spoil the pleasure of bee-keeping. 

In clipping our queens we thought to test 
friend D's. theory, and as we went at the work 
about 9 A. M. sbe should have been in the 
centre of the brood nest, but nearly every 
queen was found on the outside comb. The 
reason we suppose to be that the combs were 
so filled with the fruit blossom honey that ne 
cells were to be found, unless she went to the 
extreme outside combs ; and that the morning 
being so very warm, she had no particular 
need of seeking the centre. Is it not rather 
when the temperature will permit, and when 
no empty cells are to be found,that she goes 
over to the outside ? 

We are fast becoming sceptical in regard te 
the utility of many of the modern teachings, 
not so bad as friend Heddon however, but in 
the matter of spreading the brood combs, we 
think there is room for grave doubts. 
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WE have made the plates and tried foundations ‘¢ 

larger thandrone comb. It evidently puzzled the bees 

for they tried to follow the angles and yet make wor- 

ker comb, resulting in worker comb with 3 cornered 
vacancies which they filled with wa paraffine. 


Wuo will furnish W alter Wade, Pettit, Tippecanoe 
Co., Ind., with Vol. III? Says he must have it; if any 
more are to be had it would pay to advertise them, 
for our supply is exhausted, and there are quite a 
number of applicants. If you have the volume and 
will sell it, please tell us your price. 





D. A. JONES, Beeton, Ontario, Canada, we suppose 
is prepared to furnish any quantity of foundations, 
for we have just sent him a machine complete that 
We mae 
about 50 lbs. and filled most of our orders during the 
two days were experimenting with it. We hope to be 
able to give you the white for 75c. Our new machine 
will be at work June Ist. 





FroM remarks from some of our friends in regard to 
heavy extractors, we fear thev have been so thought- 
less as to try to work  .em without their being screw- 

ylatform on which they are to 

em screwed fast to the crating, 
of the serews would suggest 
irchase heavy machines just to 


stand. As we send 
we supposed the si- 
that part of it. To 
the heigth of ——— _ beg pardon, misdirected zeal. 

WE have been enabied to reduce the price of our 
compound microscopes to 383.00, or $3.15 by mail. 
These instruments are marvels of beautiful workinan- 
ship, from the mounting of the lenses to the mahoga- 


ny boxes in which they are encased, and the samples 
OF objects such as eye, foot, sting, wing, tongue and 
man dil ile ofthe bee, are so much superior to any 

ruwings ofthe same, that we feel as if we could not 
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praise them too much to any one whois fond of ex- 
ploring the wonders of the honey bee. 


Did you ever! Last season we thought if we sold 
one extractor a day we were doing pretty well, but 
vesterday we sent off 12. And as they were mostly 
from those who have bought of us before, we shall 
have to conclude the business is not overtone after 
all. The way our boys—and girls-are learning to 
make the boxes of tin come into shape, with the aid 
of improved machinery, is soothing to the feelings of 
one who takes all the responsibility of having the ma- 
chines despatched quickly, after the money comes 
for them. 


WE are much pleased to note that at the Maury Co. 
(Tenn.) Bee-keepers’ Association, they not only went 
out into the apiary, but opened hives, performed the 
different operations requsite about the apiary. and 
finished by transferring a colony from box hive to 
movable frame. Is not this a move in the right direct- 
ion? How does it compare with associations where 
they “steady Ed’ard !” as Captain Cuttle used to 
say; we rather think the idea we were trying to get at 
was thatan adjournment tothe open air en masse, 
would many times be a profitable move for bee-keep- 
ers conventions in general. 





THEY have as yet no Italian beesin Anstralia, the 
third shipment having proved a failure. Our friend 
Carroll thinks want of ventilation and want of water 
the trouble, but those who have been most successful 
in importing from Italy, think Mr. Carroll wrong in 
his ideas as to how they should be prepared. We sin- 
cerely hope some one will try his hand at it, who will 
make ita success; and as Mr. C. proposes to pay for 
the bees all the same, whether they are lost or not, 
there can be little risk in trying the experiment. For 
particulars address J. Carroll. Bee-master, Mohawk 
Valley, Enoggera, Queensland, Australia. Postage 
on letter, 12 cents. 


WE are pained to learn of the death of another of 
our number. J. R. Gardner, Christiansburg, Va., who 
has long been known to most of our readers, has been 
suddenly taken away. But a few days before his 
death. he wrote with his usual enthusiasm in regard 
to bee matters, the new comb machinery, etc. We 
ure busy and careless to-day, but who knows what the 
morrow may bring forth? Our friend has left only 
pleasant memories; about 4 years ago, he made comb 
foundations quite successfully with plaster casts, and 
we had considerable correspondence with him in re- 
gard to the matter. 


SINCE the matter has been stirred up, it seems that 
almost as manv have used the tin separators, as have 
used house apiaries. Dr. A. V. Conklin, Delaware, O., 
used them more than 10 years ago to muke the bees 
build their combs true in the section frames he used 
on his Diamond hive. The frames were suspended, 
and to prevent the bees from refusing to go into a 
new set of boxes, as they often do, he wished to re- 
move the sections one at a time, or as fast as each was 
full. As the new one was put between others having 
hees at work on them, they could not well help being 
tilled speedily. The same idea can be applied to our 
section boxes, and where no guide combs are at hand 
we can take afew sections from a hive that has al- 
ready started them, and give to one that seems averse 
to commencing. Few colonies will refuse to work in 
the boxes if they can have one or two that are already 
started, for a sample. 

The tins the doctor used were as wide as they could 
be, and allow room for the bees to pass above and be- 
low them. Says he used them enough to get about 
509 lbs. in these little frames. 

: > ¢@0 <a 

Will you please tell me in whose care you have your 
extractor at the Centennial and what vou have to pay 
t»> keep it clean’ I sent one and I have received a bill 
from Drver, Simmons and Co. for 25.00 for unpacking 
and putting in position. and they want $25.00 more to 
keep the dust cleaned off during the Exhibition which 
1 think is spreading it on *-pretty thick”. 

R.R.MurpuHy. Garden Plain, Il. May 22nd 1576. 





[Space was secured and our Hive and Ext’r were 
ready to ship in due season, but we were told to wait 
until shipping labels were sent. They have not been 
reed: by the way as they are adopting new schemes 


dailv in the way of “terminal charges,” “storage for | 


erating,” ete., we begin to think people who work for 
their money might he out of place there. The charges 
in your ease friend M.. seem almost wholesale swind- 
lings: will the Centennial folks explain. We cannot 
wonder that visitors report only one bee-hive, and 
that a foreign one.) 





WE have frequently, of late, lamented that there 
was no text book, or indeed, book of any kind that 
gave a concise view of bee-culture that was at all up 
to the present date, aud when we sent out such text 
books as were to be had, it was with a feeling that we 
were doing our customers an injury, almost, to give 
them something, a great part of which must be un- 
learned almost as soon as learned. Prof. Ccok, of the 
Mich. Ag. College, has now given us a text book, tully 
up to the present date, and a book, almost the only 
fault of which, is its brevity. The skill with which 
our friend has touched upon everything of import- 
ance, and yet avoided being drawn into indorsing too 
warmly the various new inventions and developments, 
is is just like Prof. Cook; for we very much 
doubt if we have at present another writer who could 
do itso well. Dear readers and brother novices, we 
take pleasure in handing you a manual that you can 
refer to in ail emergencies, and that will perhaps be a 
mueéh safer guide than anything similar we could fur- 
nish. Wepresume some will complain that the de- 
tails are not more minute in some respects, but this 
is unavoidable in so small a work. Price 30c. postpaid. 
Send us the money and see how quickly we will put 
the book into your hands. We are well supplied. 
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Humbugcsand Swindles 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 

(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 





YRIEND NOVICE :—Let me warn your readers 
aah against shipping honey to the house of John K. 
= McAllister & Co., Chicago, Ills. They won’t do the 
clean thing. In fact, won’t do anything towards paying 
for honey sent them ; at least such is the manner in which 
they treated me. About three months ago, they wrote ine, 
if my honey was pure they would give me 11 cts. for it, 
delivered in Chicago. I accepted their offer and shipped 
them a barrel weiching here, net 414 lbs. Upon receipt 
of it there, they wrote me that there was but 314 Ibs in- 
stead of 414 as marked on the barrel. Also that they 
could buy such honey as mine for 10 cents per pound. I 
wrote back to them that I had made no mistake in weizh- 
ing the honey, but if 109 Ibs. had leaked out on the way, 
of course [ did not want them to pay for it, and to send 
me the money for 314 lbs. at 1l cents. I heard no more 
from them for several weeks, I then wrote toa friend of 
mine in Chieazo, to see them for me, and gave him an or- 
der on them for the money. He went to see them, after 
which they wrote me that men to whom they had soll 
some of the honey, hal pronounced it not bees’ honey; 
that they would have it asalyzed in a few days and if it 
proved to be pure honey would pay me 9 cents for it less 
freight. I suppose they haven’t analyzed it yet; as b have 
heard nothing more from them, [ count it lost. If I ever 
get anything for it [ will be surprised. Don’t you think 
this belongs in “Humbug and Swindle” column? — Be- 
ware of the house and ship them no honey, is my advice. 

Before closing would like to ask if vou ever heard of a 
hive called “Gould’s Common Sense Bes hive.” A man by 
the name of G. W. C. Gillespie, purporting to be a part- 
ner of Gould, has been through our County. black-mailing 
bee-keepers, saying his hive was the only 2 story hive 
ever patented and demanding royalty from those he found 
using 2 2 story hive; threatening to prosecute if they did 





not pay him. [am sorry to learn that several did pay 
| him. He came to my house last Monday and demanded 
| the same of me, which of course I refused, and he threat- 
lened to hav+ me summoned before the United States 
| Court at Nashville. He had his letters patent with him, 
| but when asked to show me where they covered two story 
| hives he could not explain. He said he had been all over 
| the state of Ohio, and collected it from all he saw using 
two story hives. I asked him if he had ever been to 
Medina and collected it of you. He siid he went to se> 





| you three yeirs nro lL you Were not using 2 two slory 

lhive then. What «lo vou teink of him? And do you kuow 

fany thing abont him + Tell your readers to beware of him. 

| Popiars were int loom bat no honey on account of so 

| much rain. J. PF. MONTGOMERY. 
Lineoln Tenn. May 10th. 1786 
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THAT AWFUL “DWINDLING.” 





BY JAMES BOLIN. 


of} RIEND NOVICE:—I think I shall have to admit 
~ there is such a thing as a bee disease, after all, for a 
— great many bees have died in this section the past 


winter and of course they wowd not die unless something | 


was the matter with them. And then, calling it a discase 
lets us careless ones down so easily. It is contagious, too, 
as the bees seem to catch it of their owners, for in nearly 
every instance where bees were lost, their owner had been 
affected with what a noted humorist called “‘constitution- 
al weakness” the preceding fall. Of course it will not do 
to impute the loss to carelessness or negligenc2 on the 
part of the owner, for bee men, you know, are never guilty 
of anything of the kind (?) It is true the bees were out of 
honey, but that was their own lookout, they might have 
eathered more last summer; and besides, they didn’t 


starve; it was that dread bee disease that killed them. | 


Some of my bees had it last winter: five colonies died 
with it while they were in the house, and some 8 or 10 af- 
ter they were put on the summer stands. Some of those 
that died after they were put out had plenty of honey, but 
that constitutional weakness, or the cold, prevented ther 
reaching it, so they sta——I mean they died of that dread 
disease. 

Dwindling ? Yes, they had spring dwindling, too, that 
is, some of °em did, while others didn’t dwindle wortha 
eent. In fact all the dwindling some of them did was up, 


so that they have the entire ten frames chock full of brood, | 


nnd have queen cells nearly sealed over, preparatory to 
swarming. 

Dwindling down must be a disease, I think, and there is 
something a little singular connected with my bees that 
were affected with it. All, or nearly all, that had it were 
either those that were several feet above the floor, while 
they were in the house, or else were left on the summer 
stand during the cold weather we had in March. Of 
course neither having them near the top of the room, 
where the heat arising from 145 stocks, in connection 
with our warm winter, rendering them uncomfortably 
warm, causing a great many bees to leave their hives and 
hecoming lost, or leaving them out on the summer stands 
during the severe cold, chilling their brood and prevent- 
ing their rearing young bees to take the place of those 
that died, had anything to do with the dwindling. Surely 
not. It must have been a disease, Or a dispensation of 
Providence, that caused them to act so. Those that were 
near the floor during the winter, and in the house during 


the cold weather in March were not much, if any, affected | 


by the disease, or dispensation. It just missed ’em, 


that’s all. 


There, now, don’t that sound better than to say I was | 


and did not feed them when I knew 
And is it not 
to call dwindling a disease, than it is to carry a number of 
heavy stocks into the house out of the cold * 

© let us say a disease, or dispensation, was the cause of 


last fall, 


some of them were short of stores ? 


neglivent 


the trouble, by all means, and perhaps we can make folks 
believe us, and not think we were careless, negligent or 
lazy. Jas. BOLIN. 

P.S8. 
bees all in the house during the cold weather in March. 
Well, the trouble was, there were so many of them that 
when they were all in they made it so warm they be- 
exzme only about half of them in 
they remained perfectly quiet. consequently | had to leave 


restless at once; with 
part of them out. Those that were in the house are my 
strong stocks to-day, and although | doubled up a number 
of those that were out of doors in March, in order to get 


them strong for box honey, none of them are anywhere 
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| apiary this summer. 


easier 


Perhaps you will wonder why I did not put my | 


JUNE 





near as strong as those single swarms that were in the 
hcuse. I havea place enclosed; grape vines planted for 
shade, and intend to divide my bees and start another 
I expect to build a house there, 
with cellar under it, and thus be prepared for such win- 
ters as the last one. I had too much to do last fall to at- 
tend to feeding when 1 ought to have done so; but here- 
after, I think I shall let the other work s/ide and attend 
to the bees. If you ever hear of my letting so many 
starve again, just call me careless. I fear your apiary 
house will be too cold in very cold winters. 
JAMES Boutin, West Lodi, O., May 18th, *76. 
—> O° 
DON’T MIX YOUR HONE\. 


i At have all wintered, here in Cincinnati, with our 
Wi usual success. 1 brought my 26 colonies through 
= = without a single loss, altogether on sugar syrup, 
and much of it unsealed. Lam suffering now on account 
of some of my queens playing out; having kept some old 
ones I should have replaced last year. but the season was 
so bad I found it more trouble than I could give. Some of 
our hives are quite full of fruit blossom honey, and the 
black locust is just coming out, with every prospect of 


| plenty of clover; taking it all together we have the best 


prospects foralarge yield I have ever seen. And now 


| while on the subject of fruit blossom honey, allow me to 


make a suggestion: keep your different honeys separate. 
Year before last I took 3000 ]bs.; one-third of this was 
from fruit trees and the balance from white clover. None 
of the latter sold for less than 25c and more than half I 
got 30 for, but we will suppose it netted the lowest figure, 
that is $500,00 for 200 Ibs. The dark, bad flavored fruit 
blossom honey, I was glad to get anything for; at last I 
sold 400 lbs, for 10e per lb. and closed it out. A druggist 
bought it to make mead of, a very popular beverage here 
insummer. Now if I had mixed all up together, with the 
idea that the good would sell the poor, I don’t think | 
would have got 15 ets. for it all round. I found no troub- 
le keeping the different Kinds separate. I have two ex- 


| tractors, and by the time white clover comes in the other 


is capped over, so by taking jt out before the clover honey 
is capped, I throw that out first. I thus ancap and throw 
out the dars honey in the other machine. I could man- 
age with one machine but having the two saves time, 
which is very valuable just now. 

I am led to make these few remarks because | know 
how hard it is to buy a really first-class article; not one 
sample in ten, yes I might say twenty, is what I call first- 
rate A, 1, white clover. 

H. E. Curry, Cincinnati, O., May 19th, °76. 





Heads of Grain. 
From Different Fields. + 


(PJ HIS week I find many of the drone combs in the 
| section boxes filled with eggs but not a single egg in 
the worker combs, though some of them have pollen 

in them. Found pollen yesterday in two drone cells in 
section box. The secticn 
It appears to make no difference about the queen’s laying 
the frames in 
is very little 
C. R. Carurn. 


frame sides are 14, inches wide. 
in them whether the boxes 1est on brood 
inch There 
comb in brood chamber. 

Quiney, Fla., May 19th, 1876. 

Our new machine makes foundations just the 
size of that furnished by John Long, viz., rath- 
er large worker comb. This seems best if we 
are to have but one kind for both brood and 
boxes. 


chamber or \ above. drone 
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[ have made a successful start in bee-keeping; | fol- 
lowed the Journal’s directions. I had two swarms in 
old box hives in the spring, and bought one. I then 
iad 8 swarms and have sold about 160 lbs. of honey. 
i took 80 Ibs. from one stock. B. F. CLorpy. 
Rolling Home, Mo., Dee. 25th, *75. 


MR. EDITOR :—I think I can answer or selve prob- 
tem No. 1,in Vol. IV, May No. t have invented a 
candy slab fer feediag bees without a particle of waste. 
itis simply straight A sugar, made into slabs or cakes 
about % inches thick, 6 wide, and 14 long, or in fact 
just the size most convenient. Now for the process, 
(no charge for the patent), procare an empty envelope 
box or something similar, take sott standard A sugar, 
dit should be moist) place a layer in the box, pressing 


it down firmly and evenly; pat a sheet of paper on | 
top of this layer, and proceed as before, making four | 


layers to eack box. Leave lid off and set it away in a 

«lry place for 24 hours, (less layers will dry sooner), 

when you wiil find it ready to remove, and just the 

thing to place in your hives. 5S. BEARD. 
Polo, Lils., May 3d, 1876. 


{{ lremember right, you said something about set- 
ting comb foundations in quantity, a littke cheaper 
than $1.00 per lb.; if so, for what amount can I get 200 
pounds? I have tried it, and am willing to risk that 
«juantity. We have 80 colonies of bees in tolerably 
yood condition. We run our cars out on the 4ihk and | 
26th ; the bees had a good fly both days. We got only 
2300 lbs. of honey this year, and dark colored at that; 
Jnit it all sold at 17 cts., or nearly that, per Ib. 

P. W. MCFA@TRIDGE. 

27 7th, 1875. 


I commenced this. spring with three colonies. I 
wish to increase as much as possible and take no hon- 
ey from them this season. How much can I increase 
them safely? Ff would also like to know whether a 
handful of bees placed in a hive with the small larvie 
you advertise to send by mail, will raise a queen and 
build up a strong colony. 

ANDREW MARTIN, Campbell, lonia Co., 


Carthage, Ind., Dec. 


Mich. 


We could as easily tell you how many bush- | 
«ls of corn you could raise on an acre, 2s how | 


many colonies you could build up from the 
three. Make as many as you can, hut be sure 


that every one of them has at least six combs | 


covered with bees, and filled with brood and 
honey by the first of September. 


and now has but t three; had he been satistied 
with four or perhaps tive, he might have had 
them all now, and have saved himself 
needless fussing with the weak ouncs before 
they died. The larva should have at leasta 
pint of bees, and as soon as they have their 
«jueen Cells capped over, they should have a 
irame or two of hatching Foor A If they have 
been started as early as June or July, 
may build up without further help by fali ; but 
if later, they — hb ave still more help to stand 
even a fair chanc 


Lueck 


tly hetween 35 


On page 103, A. W temperature ia his 
hee cellar was consti. and 40° F., and adds, 
“In conse quence of this low temperature, our bees did not 
breed before we put them on their summer stands, other- 
The italics sre mine.) “Other- 
well as the uo did: if 


says the 


wise they did very well.” 


wise they” would not have done as 


Mr. L. will allow nie to iinish the sentence. 
According to my observations the bees that 


) 


inthe cellar, are 


breed most 


most 


A neighbor | 
uad two last spring—increased them to seven, | 


much | 


they | 


| frames on top of hives 


likely to get uncasy, and become | 
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diseased. ‘To winter best in the cellar [ would have mod- 
erately strong colonies, would have hive and combs en- 
tirely dry, and would keep them so cool (from 33° to 40 
F.) that they will not breed in the cellar. 

Excessiv]y large colonies keep so warm as to remain ac- 
tive get uneasy, and hence become diseased and partially 
or entirely depopulated. 

On page 106, the editor says, “Details of mumercus ex- 
periments heretofore made, indicate plainly, we think» 
that the royal jelly has no more effect on the young queen, 
than has the milk that is given an infant, on ‘4s develop- 
ment.” If this be true, by what process does a queenless 
colony of bees produce perfect queens from “worker brood” 
(larvee)? [am very anxious for an answer to this question 
for L certainly do not comprehend yeur position. 

G. E. Corsin, St. John, Mich. 


Well friend C., it nay be we are in error but 
i gur idea is that a worker larva: becomes a 
queen by having royal jelly continuously, and 
; in unstinted quantities, and nothing else; be- 
| sides having the cell eularged that it may con- 
j tain this food until she literally swims in it, 
ae the “poor worker” is allowed the con- 
centrated food only while it is a mere speck of 
| an infant, and as soon as it is a day or two old 
‘is boarded in a more economical way on a mix- 
| ture of pollen and honey until ready to seal up. 
The drones are also made to subsist on the 
| raw food like common folks if we are not mis- 
‘taken, after they are once well started. If our 
| education is at fault, there are plenty in our 
jfamily of readers that know—at least they 
| know of all the learne:l things that have been 
said on the — any dnc 





You ask if I mean to say that bees stand out-door 
wintcring down here in Maine. 1 have not tried to 
winter in single walled hives out-doors without some 
protection, but most of the bee-keepers of this section 
| do, and the majority of the bees live through it. I can 
| not say whether Italians would Jive with such treat- 
/ ment. HENRY A. SPRAGUE. 
Charlotte, 


‘ 
| 
} 
| 
i 


Me., Jan. 1th, 776. 

Allow me to suggest my modeof mahing quilts, which I 
find much better and more economical than the old style. 
I use soft instead of cotton, woo! 
better non-conductor of heat, and a better conductor of 
moisture than cotton ; cover with //g4f muslin, then tack 
on one side a piece of heavy, which can be removed when 
} gummed over, and another piece of heavy muslin tacked 
| on, making them good as new aia trifling expense. 

In regard to frames. After two season’s trial I find my 
| frames made from one piece 3-16 thick, cut nearly tiaro’ 
iat the corners, the top two thicknesses tacked together, 
| with the wpper metal corners, all that could possibly be 
| desired, beng very light and strony. 
| 


“woolen bats” being a 


O. L. BALLARD, Malone, N. Y. May 8, ’76 
dwell. Thad them inaclamp. 
McMaster, of Mo., states his 
| bees gathered first natural pollen Ilth of Feb., mine 
gathered the first on the 20th of April. He stated to 
| me, his bees gathered but little honey from basswood, 
| while here it is the main dependence for surplus, 
showing ¢he contrast in localities. Spanish Needle 
was anew thing to me, but to tell it as it is, it is what 
is called in York State pitch-fork ; when ripe get near 
it and you will know it. I get my surplus in small 
your sections are new to me). 
like the small frame and it suits the 
M. 8. SNow, Ono. Wis., May 34, 776. 


My bees have wintere 
| | have 43 stocks. I 


sce 


The grocerymen 


majority. 
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We have no bee pasture here for three or four 
wecks after the linden harvest, say from July 10th, to 
Aug. ist. What can I plant to have pasture for them? 
What time should I sow rape, buckwheat or mustard ? 
and what kind of mustard ? 


When in Cincinnati afew years ago, I saw some | 


weather strips with rubber edges about one-half inch 
wide. 
strips gined in. Would not that rubber be the very 


thing to put around the edges of onr division boards ? | 
if so, where is it to be had, and what is the cost per | 


linear foot? They would close up tight around the 
edges, adjust themselves to any irregularity of shape, 
and would Ye movable. 

I sold all my honey long ago. I put it up in stone 
jars of from one to six gallons, and sold it to consu- 
mers direct. I wish I had aton more. I tried a dozen 
glass jars (Mason’s) and 10 per cent commission, but 
concluded I could sell it just as well myself. 

J. 1. Kiser, Adelphi, Iowa, Jan. 17th, 1876. 

All the seeds mentioned may be sown almost 


any time during July to give a yield of honey | 


in Sept. If your yield fails in August, perhaps 
it would be well to sow during the last of June. 


Although we have on hand a quantity of Chi- | 


nese mustard seed that we imported at a con- 
siderable expense, and would be glad to sell, 


we must say that in our locality, the common | 


mustard that grows quite plentifully without 
cultivation, seems to attract more bees, and 
keeps longer in bloom than the Chinese. If 
you can raise a crop of any of these, in sucha 


way 2s to make it pay cost aside from the hon- | 


ey crop, we advise you to go ahead; but if you 
rely on the honey alone as paying crop, we fear 
you may be disappointed. Very likely the rub- 
ber might be made to answer a good purpose, 
but the folded tin answers so well as we have 
it, besides preventing warping, that we rather 
think we should prefer it. 

Allow me to enquire how late in the season you use 
quilts ? or do you take them off and use honey boards 
‘luring warm weather, or when boxes are used ? 

C. BuTMAN, Piymouth, Maine, May 2d, °76. 

We use quilts the year round of course ; they 
are used in summer to keep the bees from 
building combs or attaching propolis to the 
cover, and that we may close the hive quickly 


without, any danger of killing bees, as we are | 


almost sure to do with a honey board. When 
Wwe put on boxes of any kind, we place the 


quilt overthem so as to close all the upper | 


openings. 


Sir :—I am in want of a good honey slinger, I never saw | 


but two ; one was from ————— ——-I liked it very much. 
The other I bought of a pedler. It is a square tin box, 
and when I put it in motion you may guess how the 
square thing goes warppety jerk, teaching that a square 
thing was never made to turn round. Old comb it jerked 
the honey out of like chaff, but with new comb, it took 
honey, comb and all; I finished with it a monument that 
I have built against the fence, out of worthless patent bee 
hives. 

Please send the price of one of your extractors all 
ready for work and warranted to please or money to 
be returned ; for I have finished my monument of pat- 
ents. SAMUEL J. PEASE, Bluff City, Illinois. 

Most certainly, we will take back any ex- 
tractor or anything else that does not suit. 
But if anything is wrong you hed better state 
the matter before going to the expense of re- 
shipping. By all means consider the monu- 


The edges were cut with a saw and the rubber 


pews completed, and let it stand as a warning 
against future extravagances. Our own al- 


} 


most reaches the top of an 8 foot fence, and we 
are now diligently feeding the kitchen stove 
| with it, while we make resolves to be very 
careful about wasting any more time, labor, 
money, lumber, tin, etc., in building any mon 
such monuments. 


I have a friend—an old bee-kceper—who has usually 
succeeded very well with his bees. Last winter h- 
| housed 25 hives in good condition; they wmtered well. 
| but when he put them ont in the spring, about one- 

half of them left their hives On the 32th of the pres- 
| ent month it was so warm that he was «bliged to put 
| his bees ont again and one swarm took leave of ab- 
; sence in the same way. I have examined the hive, 
| the comb i3 white and clean, with plenty of pollen 
and honey, and everything appears to be all right to 
| make a good strong colony happy. Now will you give 
| us some information as to the cause of their leaving » 
And also what can we slo te preventit? Lama new 
beginner, last season being my first. I have my bee- 
out for the second time this winter, and I think they 
will now stay out. One of them came near suffocating 
before I put them out, but they are all right now. 
J. G. SANBORN, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 14th, “76. 
As we have said before, we can only consider 
' this one of the features of the new wintering 
or springing malady; and if any one can give 
us aremedy that has not been already tried 
unsuccessfully, we wonld be very) much 
obliged indeed. 

I put 56 stocks of bees in cellar Nov. 27th, and on 

| April 7th, took out 52. Three seemed to have starvert. 
and one may have been queenless. My 52 are all alive 
at this time. I have succeeded better than usual, anc 
better than some of my neighbors who complain that 
| their becs consumed a large amount of honey and then 
starved—supposed cause—the warm winter. 
L. Beck wiTn, Berlin, Wis., Apr. 22d, *7 

I had 56 colonies when winter commenced. I put 2 
in a bee house built for that purpose, leaving 36 on 
summer stands to try wintering without any shelter 
to protect them. Ten of the 20 I put in the bee house 
died from various causes. Three had lost their queens. 
Two of them had, what I call a dysentery—laubed uy 
and chilled to death, one smothered, three in what are 
called “Common Sense hives” died. [I can’t winte 
| bees in such a hive, in-doors or out. It does for sum 
mer, but is good for nothing for wintering, as far as 
my experience goes. One got robbed after I set it ont. 
which makes the ten lost. The 36 left on summe) 
stands have come out all right so far, strong an‘) 
hearty. I claim the kind of hive has something to div 
with wintering well and coming out strong. Wha: 
say you Mr. Editor’ My hives are all double; having 

two thicknesses, with a top over all, roof fashion 
They will! stand out any where and need no covering. 
| [Thad one colony in the “Farmer's Friend” 

that died also. LYMAN LEG«. 

Rose, N. Y., May Ist, 1876. 

The qualities that tit a hive for wintering 
| bees, we think may be given to almost any 
| hive or box, and also that almost any hive or 
box may be so arranged as to have the bees 
| die in them. It may be necessary to bore 

holes in some of them, and it may be a good 
| idea to surround them with chaff, but we cer- 

tainly do not need to buy a right for so doing, 

nor is it necessary to give them a high sound 
' ing name. 


so called. 
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ITALIANIZING. 

In Italianizing how would it do to put queen cell ina 
cage im the black hive and as soon as she as hatched, re- 
move the black queen and liberate young one in 24 hours ? 
If practicable the hive would be without a laying queen 
only about a week. 

In 1870, we made seme very lengthy experi- 
ments in caging queen cells, and gave plan in 
A. B.J.; since then the idea has been taken up 
and dropped by many different ones, and one 
or two have offered queen cell protectors; 
but we believe the result has been that al- 
though we may succeed now and then, it can 
not be considered a success. Instead of hav- 
ing the hive without a laying queen for a 
week, we may manage to have the period not 
exceed two days, or by alittle different man- 
agement have the young queen depositing 
eggs atthe time the old one is taken away. 
The cages we used were made by pushing a 
cup, made of wire cloth with the ends raveled 
out, over the queen cells; but as we found the 
bees would eat through the comb to get at 
them, we put a similar cup on the opposite 
side, the points of the wires passing each other 
just a little. The queen that hatched first 
was allowed liberty, and as soon as she com- 
menced to lay, was removed and the next old- 
est released, and soon. In this way we ob- 
tained 3 fine laying queens from one hive on 
the first trial. The others some way got their 
legs or wings pulled off by mischievous young 
dees, and after other experiments we finally 
abandoned it. To replace a poor queen, our 
plan was to insert a cell and cage it; after it 
had hatched the young queen was allowed to 
remain caged 8 days, and was then released in 
the afternoon when the drones were in full 
flight. As scon as she returned fertilized she 
was caged 2 days and then when given the 
liberty of the hive would usually commence 
laying immediately. While the young queen 
was out on her excursion the old queen was 
generally taken out ofthe hive to avoid acci- 
dent. This looks very nice on paper, and in 
fact can be made to work very well in practice, 
during the height of the honey harvest, but 
alas, at other times the bees pitch at either or 
both the queens, and perhaps at the apiarist as 
well, and he concludes on the whole, he would 
rather let mother nature and the bees fix it 
their own way, wasteful though it may seem. 

The above besides, requires too much super- 
vision; some plan should be adopted 
that would go along of itself as much 
as possible even it the apiarist were 
called away, or should find it inconveni- 
ent to be on hand at the precise day or hour. 
We believe a division board fixes this best, all 
things considered; but it must be borne in 
mind that to use a division board, for queen 
rearing, there must be two distinct entrances, 
and that under no circumstances can the bees 
be allowed to go into cither apartment indis- 
criminately. If they do, one or both the 
<jueens are almost sure to be killed, and for the 
same reason the boards must fit so that no bee 
can by any possibility get under or around 
them. If the entrances are a few inches apart, 
and a little different in appearance, it answers 
every purpose; and we have been quite suc- 
cessful in having a colony divided in a common 

+7 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| 
{ 
j 


| 


j tyre } tio ft wth ear . 
LL. hive, one entrance being at the north corner | 


of the portico, and the other at the south. This 
is some trouble it is true, but by the means we 
may have the young queen laying before the 
old one is taken away; and even should the 
young one need caging, which is seldom the 
case during the honey harvest, we have both 
sides of the hive well supplied with eggs when 
the division board is removed. For all such 
divisions, it is much more convenient to have 
the entrance to the hive at the side of the 
combs as we: have arranged it in our “hoop 
hive.” The entrance for the queen rearing 
side may be only a 5g hole bored in the back 
side of the hive, for but few bees are needed 
after we have a good queen cell built in some 
strong colony, and this temporary entrance 
may be nicely closed up when not needed, by a 
common vial cork. One great advantage in 
having nuclei in the back part ofa hive, is 
that when done with, the bees will all go 
round to the main entrance when this one is 
closed up, aud none will be lost. We would 
suggest that the nucleus be covered witha 
piece of thin board instead of depending on the 
quilt, as the bees are very apt to push under to 
what is going on in the back part of the hive; 
for young bees are very inquisitive, and as full 
of mischief as a lot of puppies. We would 
have all queen cells built from eggs that are 
just hatching into larva, and none of the larvie 
should be larger than to be just visible to the 
naked eye. This can be obtained readily by 
putting an empty worker comb in the centre 
of a strong colony, for about four days. If any 
eggs should be laid in drone cells, cut them 
out, for they will at times build cells over 
them, though they never hatch. 


Swarming commenced with us, March 6th. Three gal- 
lons white clover honey is the most I’ve extracted from 
one hive up to date. You say in GLEANINGS, that upper 
and lower stories should be exactly alike. Would you 
have 4; inch space between bottom bars of frames and 
bottom of hive and 4 inch from tops of hive to top bars * 
As I have 60 or 70 more hives to make this year, I want to 
get the exact dimensions before commencing. 

With 2; inch space above the frames for 
tucking down the quilt, which is pretty close 
work, and 4g inch below, as we have mention- 
ed, we can get along very well; but the 4 inch 
between the two stories, is rather too much, 
and the 44 inch spaces rather too smafl. We 
have preferred in our own hives, to add a hoop 
which is to be removed when they gre placed 
over each other. See page 27. 


Would you extract the lower part of an 8 frame L. hive 


| while bees are working in boxes above = 


Since our troubles with starving bees, we 
have about decided to discontinue extracting 
from the lower combs, but if the hive contain- 
ed no upper story, of course We should extract 
the heaviest of the combs to give them room. 

If a colony were well at work in the boxes, 
we would not extract at all, but if their combs 
were full and they seemed disinclined to store 
in the boxes we would extract the honey and 
set them to work at once. If surplus combs 
are at hand, we think it will be an excellent 
idea to have a reserve stock of filled combs on 
hand for emergencies. It will probably be the 
cheapest way of feeding that can be devised, 
especially if honey does not 
10 o1 cents 
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How far ought bottom bar of frames to be from bottom 
of hive ? 

The best distance would be such that a bee 
when coming in laden might reach the frame 
while standing on the bottom board, and yet 
not have it so small as to be in anv danger of 
pinching them. Between 14 and %g¢ would be 
most desirable if it were not for the fact that 
frames will in time sag more or less from the 
weight of their contents, and then we have the 
very grave fault of crushing or: pinching bees 
hetween the bottom of the hive and the frames. 
On this account, a half inch has been some- 
times given; but with so great a dist ance the 
bees tind so much trouble in getting up on 
the combs, that they build little mounds of 


wax to climb up on; and these lumps or knobs | 


are much in the way in cleaning off the bottom 
board. Ifthe distance is not more than 3¢ and 
the bottom boards are painted as we make 
them, it is quite an easy matter to have them 
kept clean and smooth. 


From the description you give of your new section box- | 


es on page 40, March No., I judge them to be the xe plus 
ultra and sine qua non, for surplus comb honey. What 
would 500 of them cost me delivered here, all cnt ready to 
he put together ? I. D. BEpDEL1, Franklin, La. 
The profit is so small on the section boxes 
that we could scarcely give better rates were 
10.000 ordered. They are put up in packages 
of 30 each, just enough for the top of one of 
our hives. These packages of 30, measure 5 
inches each way, and weigh 2's lbs; 500 


would weigh about 40 lbs; the freight would | 


perhaps be 4 or 5 cents per Ib’ 


Since you have as ked an expression of opinion from 
vour subscribers concerning “*patent rights”cte, I now 


give youmine. Nodoubtthey are sometimes trouble- 
some: and, like every other good thing when abused, 
often operate to the injury of those they were intended 
to benefit. To say, however, that only that which is 


tangible and capable of being transferrc d@ has value is a | 
Your physician will | 


mistake, as you will easily see. 
charge you for his prescription though you get the 
medicine elsewhere. 
advise gratis. The mechanic does not impart the se- 
erets of his art without compensation. The school- 
master, the music teacher, the preacher etc., ete., ete. 
must all be paid. 


skill, expericnce ete. in bee-keeping? That is, you 
have sold me what you know on this subject, and 
not merely a certain quantity of printe:t matter. 
isn*t worth the dollar, I can only blame myself. Pfit's 
worth ten dollars —twenty— why, Mr. Root, you are 
very kind to sellso much, atsolowarate. Is the ease 
with which the right of property may be violated. an 
argument against protecting it? Surely not. Because 
Imay do a thing with impunity is no reason to con- 
clude that the doing of it is right. 
would justify murder, or any other crime which could 
be committed without detection. Neither do I think 
the labor and expense of a discovery are the sole 
measure of its value; but its usefulness may be one 
element. It has long been conceded that no law can 
be tramed which shall not be liable to some objections. 


Excuse me for going over ground which must be fa- | 


miliary to you, and I will haste to comb foundations. 
Mr. P. has purchased what he claims is the sole 


right to mauufacture comb foundations. It 


Your lawyer will not give you |! 


In fact, when I sent you my dollar | 
for “BEE GLEANINGS”, did Lonly buy of you so many 
pages of printed matter, or is it not tacitly understood 
that you are to furnish me with the results of your | 


If it | 


Such reasoning | 


is I think, | 


[ certain, that only the process described in the patent. 
| is covered by it. Inspection alone can deternrine its 
extent. I can scarcely conclude that any one wil! 
| blanre you for testing the matter. The intention of 
the law was not to place the comnrunity at the mercy 
| of an individual, and force them to submit to his ex- 
tortion. Hence any effort to brmg the gentleman to 
} his senses will be hailed with satisfaction—at least by 
| ae. DAN. DONALDSON. 
Cleburne, Tex., May L0th, 76. 
} The remarks you refer to, friend D., were in 
| tended to apply to selling receipts rather than 
| to patents and so far as we know, there is nv 
| law known by which a man can sell a receipt 
| and prevent the knowledge from veing commu- 
|nicated to others. In regard to patents - 
scarcely a day passes that some of our readers 
| do not ask if they can make hives with frames, 
use tin between the honey boxes, make an ex- 
| tractor, put division boards in their hives, 
‘make comb foundations, make honey boxes 
like those they have seen, try a house apiary, 
make hives two story,—see humbugs an! 
| swindles—and other things without end, with 
jout buying a right. What shall we say’ 
' Since the era of postals, there is no excuse for 
not replying at all, and of course we must give 
;an opinion. Can we do any better, take it al! 
round, than to say “make anything you wish, 
| and pay no attention to what they threaten ?” 
Is not the idea getting to be more and mor 
ridiculous every day ? 


The great trouble, has been to prevent swarming 
just in the midst of main honey harvest. The most 
| efYectual way to do this is to get the colony strong 
enough (and the hive full of brood even if two weak 
ones should have to be united) to allow the removii! 
' of the queen soon enough to get the young queen lay- 
| ing in time for the main honey harvest, being carefu! 
' to remove all queen cells except one, about the eighth 
or ninth day, always having queens enough in re- 
serve to supply any losses at the propertime. When 
the brood is nearly all hatched and the hive full 0: 
| honey, the swarming fever will be found to have sub- 
sided, provided they are kept cool and properly ven- 
' tilated. The hive now being full ot honey, they are 
compelled to go up into the boxes to tind room both 
| for themselves and to store honey; no fears need be 
entertained about the brood nest, they will move the 
honey out of the way and having no other place to 
put it, they will naturally put it in the boxes above. 

bh. C. L. LARCH, M. D., Ashland, Mo. 

The above is based upon the idea that the 
; young queen will not lead out a swarm, an: 
we believe itis generally true; at least, if we 
were to remove the queens in our hives at the 
present time and permit them to raise another 
in time for clover, we should be pretty sure of 
‘having noswarms. What are we to do with 
| all these queens friend L.? make new colonies 
| We suppose, but would it not be a bad idea to 
put our most vigorous queens in nuclei, or at 
least to deprive them of the army of bees they 
demand to go on with “business?” your locali 
ty is so different that we hardly know how to 
manage on the plan given, although we know 
it has at times given most excellent results 


I made a nice lamp nursery this sprine, set it on the 


floor of a small out-building, fixed a box of sw 


ground 
15 inches beneath 


I kept the h 


dlus* around it to retain heat, duz a hole 
np in. 


»set my Ia: 


opening to the outside t 








L376 


wi 28° (was that right!) and here I hatehed perhaps 125 
qtcens, and introduced them to the hives as fast as 
hatched; some immediately on taking oui their queens, 
some ina week, amd some in three weeks, but with the 
uniform suecess of bsing li out of every 12. Consequently, 
aiter a sacrifice or backset to my bees, of one to two hun- 
‘lived dollars, I reluctantly aban@oned it; although I put 
1s hen’s eggs in it and hatched seven interesting little 
pets that I Lave to mother; which not having to be in- 
tvoduced to hives promise fair todo well. [thus avoided 
‘ie common pest «hicken lice) here, bred while hens are 
ectting. R. WILKIN. 
P.S.—I[ have sinee consulted back Vol. of GLEANINGS 
and started up my nursery with revived hopes. But my, 
Oh! this is not much like Ohio, the way bees work herc, 
at almost works the life out of me to keep up with them. 
San Buena Ventura, Cal., May Stle, 75. 
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no use for these openings for summer ventilation, as | 
| protect my hives by 9 large movable board cover resting 
on the hives in a slanting position, so as to turn off the 
water. And as to winter ventilation, why not raise the 
lid of the hive (rear part) say ¥ ofan inch? No water 
could get into the hive, unless the large cover should be 
biown off in a stort, or perhaps a little snow might blow 
in during a snow storm, Lf these openings are not neces- 
essary, some expense can be saved in making hives. Please 
xive us all ike dight you can on this point, in the next No. 
of GLEANINGS and much oblige, dA. 

It certainly is considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to put all the wire cloth covered holes 
|into a hive, that were in the sample hive we 
| received from Mr. Q., and as the bees closed 

them all with propolis just as soon as the hive 


| ered with wire cloth for the purpose of ventilation. I see 
| 
' 





There is something queer about the mood of | Was used, we can but think it time wasted. 


bees in accepting queens, and if is also very 
strange that a few report as above. In our 
own experience we have scarcely ever seen a 
<olony that would pay any attention to a queen 
just out of the cell, say before she had been 
hatched five hours, yet a few who have tried 
the queen nurseries have given a report some- 
thing like the above. Yon need have sustained 
no great loss friend W., had you kept the old 
queens to be returned in case the new ones 
were not well received. 


during a yield of honey, queens could in the | 
majority of cases be put anywhere without ca- | 


sing, scenting, or daubing with honey. If you 


have agueen that you do not value, try it. | 


i.ift out a comb, and if the bees are gentle, you 
can take out their own, and put the new 
one in her place without a bee being the wiser; 
at least we have done it a great number of 
times without mishap. If your smoker is in 
your hand and in trim, there is but little dan- 
ger in making the experiment. 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed find 50 cents balance on ex- 
tractor. It came in due time, and after several day's 
regular work Iam very much pleased with it. It op- 
erates perfectly without breaking or bruising combs 


in the least. The speed is so very easily ard quickly | 
regulated by the operator that there is no need or ex- | 
but your tinner | 
There is a leak where | 


cuse for throwing out unsealed brood; 
slighted it in one little place. 
one of upper edges of trough is joined tocan. Will 
have it soldered over by first traveling tinner that 
comes along. White clover has been yielding splen- 
Aidly for two or three weeks. [ extracted six gailons 
trom one hive at one time last week. 

{| see in May GLEANINGS, Staples & Andrews, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., state they had aqueen hatched Feb. 
27th. This is not particularly early or very strange, 
jor in this section we could have had them any month 
{uring the last winter. I had one hatched Feb. lth, 


and fertilized the 25th, which is 4s prolilic as any I ev- | 


Her progeny have filled a 20 fraine hive fuil 
on the l2th inst. Sheis 
box honey is now 


“rsaw. 
ol honey which was extracted 
slaughter of animported queen. My 
veing taken off and is beautitul. 
Wa. H. WARE, Bayou Goula, La., May Loth, “76. 


i have been wintering my bees in the large Quinby 


hive on their summer stands with ood success, by confi- | 


ning them to ¢ frames in the middle of the hive, with di- 


Vision boards on each side of them, and filling up the va- 
cunt space on cach side and over them with saw dust, oat 
The Ouinhs 
The Quin: 


haff, and oat straw. hives which I have 


s 


ur, have onenings atthe ton, ron? and rear, eov- 


It is our opinion that | 


| Besides, we are inclined to think ao ventilation 
|holes needed with the loose cover that is 
| ordinarily used on such large hives. Has any 
one had good evidence that they are required ? 
If the thin hoops, such as we recommend, are 
used, nothing more would be needed, certainly, 


any kind, is to make it with hoops. They 


would be nice to hold the chaff. 


Lhave been in the bee business four ycars, and wher 
; I get some icisure | intend giving to the Bee publish- 
ers the history of my adventures. It will contain some 
‘of the tallest blundering on record followed by an 
|equal amount of success. J succeeded in making 
from one colony last summer a pile ef boxes 20 feet 
high (40 5 1b. boxes or 200 Ibs.) I am running this 
summer 125 colonies, wintered in ceilar, without loss, 
‘excepting one queen, J.B. CALLE RE ATIL 

| White Lake, Sullivan Co. N.Y. 


I started last spring with one swarm of Italians, and 
increased to5. Sold the third swarm without hive for 
Extracted 40 Ibs., and took 20 Ibs. box honey 
{from the remaining 4. limust acknowledge however, 
as I was just learning, f drained them a little too 
close. Fed one swarm 10 Ibe. of the extracted. Put 
them in cellar Noy. l4th. Lb. F. DAVENPORT. 

Aurorayillc, Wis., Dec. 25th, 1875. 


S600. 


1 will tell you how I introduced three queens the 
past season. LI took a honey bex containing bees and 
honey, from the hive to which | wanted to introduce a 
;queen. | put the queen into this, let it remain off the 

hive about i2 hours, and then placed it on the hive 

again; the bees and queen were treated alike and it 
proved successtul in each case. Having never seen 
this plan given ip any journal, I mention it that others 
may try ii it is easier than caging, er other methods 
practiced by apiarians. CORTLAND NEWTON, 

South Otselic, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. Lith, ’76. 


Nearly the same thing has been tried before, 
and with perieet success in every case, so far 


as we can learn. ‘The idea seems to be to re- 
move a pint or teacupful of becs from the 
hive, and to keep them away until they {cel 
lost, and gueenless; perhaps a couple of hours 
‘may answer. They will then receive any queen 
so far as we know, and the queen and all may 
be placed over a qucenless hive and allowed to 
become acquainted gradually. Befere deciding 
hastily that this plan or any other, is intallible, 
we should bear in mind that queens will usu- 
ally be accepted without any introduction, du- 
ring the swarming scason, as have men 


’ 


| tioned elsewhere 


we 


and the easiest way for us to inake a box of 


Se 
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I notice an article from J. P. Moore in April No. of 
GLEANINGS, Mm which he speaks of seeing nvany frames of 
worker comb in section boxes, filled with brood. My ex- 
perience so far is just the other way, as I have had many 
frames filled or partly so, with drone brood, but not a sm- 
gle egg laid in worker comb, though there were some with 
bee bread m. I had very little drone comb in brood 
chamber last season. (Section boxes 1} inch.) I thought 
having so little drone comb there, tle cause of so many 
drone ezgs being laid above. The bee br2ad in section 
frames, in worker comb, was less trouble to me than the 
eggs laid in the drone comb. I don’t remember finding 
any bee bread in drone comb im the section boxes, but do 
not know why they would not put it there when they do 
in the brood chamber. We received 5 $1. queens from Dr. 
Brown of Augusta, Ga.,in Mar.; every worker hatched 
from them so far, is three banded. C. R. Car rn, 

Quincy, Fla., May Ist, ’76. 


Some one enquired whether honey vinezar is good or 
not. I will say yes, the best there is made. It will 
not die or lose its strength like most other vinegars, and 
you can have lightor dark vinegar as you take light or 
dark honey to nike it from. You can make what is call- 
ed sweet pickles with it without any feur of spoiling. 
Last season a neighbor’s family bourht honey vinegar of 
me to do their choice pickling with when they had cider 
vinegar of their own make, as it was so much better, they 
said, than cider. I canmos give any rule for making it, as 
I have made it from the washings of vessels used in ex- 
tracting, and of the cappings after the honey was pretty 
well drained out, but there has got to be such a demand 
for it in my neighborhood that I will have to make some 
from the clear honey this year. 


Bees have wintered we'l in this section so far as leard | 


from, but have consumed more honey than usual. I have 
lost 10 out of 65, all starved to death. They were all 
young queens and had evidently bred after putting in bee 
house as there were more bees than when putin. The 
most of my bees increased in numbers from the tim? they 
were put in until taken out of the house. R. R. Murpuy, 

Fulton, Ils., May 6, °76. 


Sir :—Your postal is received and I will say my ex- | 
perience on rape for bee teed is quite limited. I tried | 


four acres last season and it gave me good satisfac- 
tion, yielding a large amount of the finest quality 
equal to white clover. 
I sow four quarts per acre and sow between the first 
and tenth of June, so it will give my bees something 
to work on between linn and buckwheat; I think a 
crop of rape if a man has bees, will yield a larger re- 
venue than any other crop that can be put out. Any 
information I can furnish you I will be happy to at- 
tend to. s. Burleson. 
Nashville, Jackson Co., Iowa. May 9th, 1876. 


Will it do to change the situation of a colony of 
bees at the time of transferring them, as taking them 
down from an old fashioned stand and putting them 


on the ground at another place? The bees could be 


shut in their hive in the evening until they are moved | 


to the new stand and transferred the next day, and if 
well smoked then, they might near’ all be shaken 
down in front of the new hive. An empty hive conld 
be placed at the old stand, and the bees that would 
gather in it could be shaken down at the new stand 
in the evening; but I do not know whether bees could 
be transferred in this way or not. WILLIAM L. AU. 

Newburg, Penn. May sth, 1876. 

It might answer, but we think in the majori- 
ty of cases many bees would be lost. We have 
tried putting an empty hive on the old 


I shall sow again this season. | 


stand, | 


and carrying the bees back at night, but al 
though they hummec in as merrily as any new 
swarm, they weuld be found at their old home 
mvariably when night came, and carrying 
them home so many times soon became tire- 
some. If your new stand is near enough so 
' they can hear their comrades calling, they 
t . . . Py 
; will generally get the situation of affairs, and 
{adhere to the new home, especially during the 
fall or spring months, but if the change be mace 
| while they are gathering stores daily, there 
| will be more or less loss, almost invariably. 


Iam very much surprised that an experienced bee- 
man like yourself having plenty of honey, sugar, and 
candy at hand, and every facility for feeding, should 
let a single bee starve; much less such a large num- 
ber of full stocks. We beginners look to you for ex- 
ample, but if such is the example yon set, I for one 
shall hesitate to follow, for I think it is a good rule to 
| never follow a bad example. Last fall I bought my 
| first stock, a full one in an old rickety Langstroth 
hive well filled with honey. I took out3 frames ani 
ate the honey myself; I also took off the old-fashion- 
| ed honey board and put on instead, a piece of old car- 
pet and put the hive into my coal house for wintering. 
| But I was like a boy with a new jack-knife, | wanted 
' to be looking at them all the while, and as the winter 
Kept so warm and open I thought they would eat a 
large amount, and made a practice of raising a cornei 
of the carpet once or twice a week to see how thei: 
rations were hoiding out, always of course choosing 
, the mildest days. Well, I began to feed some ten days 
} ago. Three days ago they had about a dozen cells of 
capped honey left, and as the weather is yet so chilly 





| they can not work, although there is bloom enough 
now, I shall transfer to a new hive as soon as they can 

| work to build up. By the way, how is your Russia» 
queen ? did you let her starve too? 

One word about your wind-mill power. Do you ap- 
| ply the power direct from the mill, or have you some 
| way of storing the power and using it when the win« 
| is not turning the mill? 

A. A. FRADENBURG, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We know we are not setting a very good ex- 
j}ample friend F., but had we not told you of 
| our losses very likely you would have known 
| nothing of it, and you can rest assured the 
| temptation was strong to say nota word, but 
| build up again as fast as we could. Should we 
| lead beginners to think it was all clear sailing, 
| we should be very far from being honest, and 
| the sooner they have the real facts in the case 

the better. The Russian queen, or her bees 

rather, died with plenty ofstores near them, and 
| as the colony was very fair in March, we think 
| we can lay the blame principally to the house 
}apiary. Our power comes direct from the mill, 
| and we believe nothing has as yet been suc- 
'cessfully devised for storing up the power. 
Instead of “making hay when the sun shines, 
we “make hives when the wind blows.” The 
| mill has an arrangement for self regulating, 
| something like the governor to a steam engine, 
| but of course can only equalize the speed after 
| it has reached a certain velocity. As there are 
|; many lulls, especially in the summer time, 2 
| steam engine is in some respects to be preferred. 

Took bees from cellar the 6th inst. They consume: 

more honey than usual. Found 6 had starved, one 
| dead with honey, two just starving, saved one. One 
| swarmed out; since had them out, lost out of 151. 
Rest in medium condition. Yours, L. C. Roor. 
Mohawk, N. Y., May 10th, °76. 
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Gur Homes. 


Int this department 1 beg to be allowed to lay aside the 
editorial “we,” azxl havea friendly chat and feel ‘at home.” } 


CHAPTER XXL. 

cl * HAVE before had something to say in re- 
gard to cisterns for rain water; and as so 
much has been said, and so many directions | 
»een given for building them, in the agriculta- 
ral papers, perhaps I need not go over the mat- 
ter here. Our cistern was rebuilt two years 
ago, and a filter made by dividing it in the 
centre with a wali of soft brick ; this furnishes 
«xcellent soft water. One word in regard to 
the size; our old cistern had several times be- 
come dry during protracted drouths, and Mrs. 
It. petitioned so strongly to have the new one 
very large, that I told her to direct the men to 
build it as large as she chose. On going home 
to dinner I remonstrated that we should have 
our whole house tumbling into it if it was 
made larger, and that there never could be a 

time when we should need so much water. 


“But do you not know how nice it is to be | 
| year round, and so nicely does the puimp in the 


able to tell the neighbors they can all have all 
the soft water they want, without any fear of 
the supply becoming exhausted ?” 

The argument was convincing, and aithough 
it cost a good round sum, the cistern was built 
as large as she wished, and as it was deep in 
proportion, the water is as cold as if it came 
trom a deep well. 

I am afraid we shall now be under the neces- 
sity of invading the kitchen and cook room, 
but before doing so, I will try and describe the 
way. in which we used to get our water from 
the pump to the culinary machinery. As both 
stove and pump were near the door, the state 
of affairs Was not very bad after all. 
the most inconvenient feature was a door-step 
made by our predecessor, Which although made 
of planed boards and painted, was so arranged 
as to slant away from the house, thereby ma- 
king it easy to go out because it was down hill. 
Mrs. R. is very fond of plenty of water as you 
may have gathered, and somehow, “we chil- 
dren” grew to be very fond of plenty of it also, 
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| for all purposes, 





hee of many things in this life, and among 
them, door-steps that slant the wrong way. 
Many had been the arguments in regard to this 
very step, but none farther were needed now. 
After the cistern was tixed a stone Qoor-step 
was put in place, but this was pronounced too 
small, and after it was saggested that Blue 
Eyes might tip otf backward, ete., Mrs. R. 
Was again given carte blanche; and now we 
have a smooth stone door step large enough 
and it neither tips up, nor 





| slides about. 

The door-step and cistern were great im- 
provements; some figures were gone over to sec 
how much time and muscular strength were 
needed to convey the water where needed. 
Six pails per day would be 42 per week, and 
washing day would perhaps bring it up to 7 
per week, or at a rough estimate 10, 000 gallons 
per year. Theories are very nice but they don’t 
always work in practice, and to test the mat- 


| ter fairly a tin lined lead pipe was laid from 
{the cistern to a small iron pump in a sink 


placed as near the stove as was practicable ; 





the pump left in its old place for any one to 
use who felt disposed. The result has shown 
that the out-door pump is scarcely touched the 


kitchen work that when water is wanted for 
out-door purposes, we almost always go in to 
the kitchen to get it. We mention this as it 
has been said that much extra power was need- 
ed to bring water up and into the house, with 
apump. With the pump be it remembered, we 
have only to furnish the power to carry the 
water alone, while by the ordinary plan, we 
are obliged to carry the weight of our bodies 
in addition. For instance; a pail of water 
weighs 25 lbs., and perhaps my readers on an 
average would weigh 125. Now if you bring 


| the water, you are ‘obliged to carry yourself 


Perhaps | 


especially if there was plenty of it in the pail | 


or in the copper reservoir to our Stewart stove ; 
it either of these receptacles needed replenish- 
ing we somehow were very busy, and thus it 
«devolved on the mother to bring all the water 
—if she did her own work—up those 
sloping steps which were often icy or covered 
with snow, for the use of the whole family. 
Ought we to have been ashamed of ourselves 
Very true, we ought; but how many mother 
are there in our country that find it easier re 
set the greater part of wood and water theim- 
selves ,than to do otherwise ? 


| kept up neat and workmanlike. 


awkward | 


» | of the requirements of the kitchen, 
-g | small part of the laborious work, 


The door-step had answered very well for | 


years, and perhaps might have answered for 
years to come, had not the “proprietor of the 
mansion” stepped out one bright frosty morn- 
ing in all the consciousness that every “lord of 
creation” shou'd have, of his weighty impor- 
tance and value to community, when all ofa 


sudden in spite of his efforts to stand with the | 


dignity that becomes such ap one, his feet went 


up, and he had painful evidence of the—uncer- | bout and 


and the empty pail, and then carry the water 
and yourself back again. Perhaps you 
may remark that you have plenty of 
strength, and can as well carry the water as 
not, but what if you find that you are obliged 
to employ hired help, just because you are un- 
able to get the work done otherwise. We will 
suppose in your household that your wife can 


/not do her work without endangering her 


health, unless she has assistance, and that both 
are kept moderately busy in having everything 
The one who 
assists must be boarded, and must neccesarily 
make additional cares, and we have a problem 
something like the going after the water with 
a pail. This condition of affairs we meet over 
and over again. If we can by making a study 
save but a 
the heavy 
lifting especially, we may enable the mother to 
do her own work about as easily as she could 
do it with assistance, and with very much less 
worry and bother. There need be no discus- 
sion in regard to the desirableness of saving 
the dollar a day more that would be required 
for hired help. 

We shall have to go slowly and carefully in 
the matter of shortening work, for women are 
sometimes peculiar in their views—isn’t that a 
happy way of avoiding to say obstinate ?—and 
many times they prefer having things rounda- 
laborious, just because. the; y are 
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accustomed to it. Our copper reservoir is so 
high that it is out of the question to have the 
pump, by means of a tin pipe, convey the water 
into it direct, and the water has to be lifted up 
and poured into it. Again, when it is wanted, 
it must be all lifted out over the top with a 
dipper; a laborious process when we bear in 
mind the quantity that is heated in this way. 
Well I at once suggested that one of our honey 
gates should be soldered in the bottom of the 
reservoir, that the water might be taken throu’ 
the side instead of over, and that we might get 
any quantity without several times dipping. 
What objection do you suppose the women 
urge? Well,alady that has used one thus, 
says she would not have another under any 
circumstances, because it is so very handy some 
one will be constantly drawing all the water 
out and thus leave the reservoir to burn. If 
they were obliged to bail it out with the dip- 


per it would be so much trouble that no one | 


would take it all. I suggested having the gate 
would rather dip it over the top. 
tin pipe proves an excellent thing on washing 
days, to run the water from the pumps into the 
tubs whenever wanted. 


<§7-OU know this is my department, and that 
—, [can use it for any purpose I choose. 


moral comes in, yet there is tobea moral to 
every chapter, and this one is to be 
tion. 

MR. ROOT, Dear Sir :—I see by the 
sent me, quite a feeling in regard to the foun- 
dation comb. While in N. Y., in 1867 I think, I 
used a lot of comb toundation for trial ; it was merely 


paper you 


straight combs (this was of worker size). As I pre- 


and by putting the cut edges next the top of the frame 
it had the form of newly started comb. I experiment- 
ed with it to quite an extent, and used it for all my 
honey boxes. I found by making the sheets of wax 
thick, it remained the same after they had worked it 
and the wax remained yellow. The man of whom I 
received the first comb claimed he got the stamps, I 
think in Germany; be that as it may, an article to be 
patentable must be new, or the features new, and to 


the best of the inventor’s judgment, the article must | 


never have been in use, or publicly used. If so, it 
would be public property. I found the thin strips of 
wax answered the same purpose as far as producing 
straight combs was concerned. 

M.S. SNow, Ono, Wis., May 3d, °76. 


We were aware that comb foundations had | 
bring the invention into practica) use before spring. 


been used in Europe, and in fact Mr. Wagner 
wrote to that effect, if we are not mistaken; 
but when Mr. Perrine was here we by some 
means overlooked the fact, although we did 
tell Mr. P. that we could not understand how 
Mr. W. could claim a patent on the article it- 
self, and even shewed some of Mr. W’s letters, 
where he distinctly claimed the machine for 
making the cell bases, as his invention. As 





up a piece from the bottom; but no, they | te Proper tenuity. 


| as much material as they need for completing the 


The piece of | 


| given them. 
! not more advantageous (apart from the saving) than 
| giving them frail depth cells of natural comb, as the 
| young bees must and will have employment, even 





these letters may be interesting, and as they 
may tend to allay the scruples that some may 
have in regard to using the foundations, we 
give some extracts : 

Aug. 18th, 1870.—I enclose a sample of my artificial 
comb foundation, the only one at hand at present that 
can go Ly mail safely. This was of course not intend- 
ed for the service of the bees, but merely to show the 
accuracy of construction and convenience of handling. 

With snitable material these foundations can be 
made as ¢hi as desirable, and lam now experiment- 
ing to find that material. Wax alone is rather too 


| fragile, and the sheets are apt to be broken if handle? 


in cool weather or winter, besides not bearing trans- 
portation well. At present, I prefer using strong, 
thin paper, saturated with wax or a composition of 
wax and rosin (0 tol). If the paper be not thicker 
than the base partitions should be, the bees will quick- 
ly remove the superfluous wax of the coating, and use 
it for building up the side walls of the cells, reducing 
at the same time the foundations of those side walls 
This supplies them with about 


cells; and experience or trial has demonstrated that 
they prefer this to having full depth artificial cells 
I begin to doubt, indeed, whether this f+ 


though it be at fearing down. 
On my plan, comb foundations can be made of any 


s. 3 : ., | Size and form desirable, or adapted to any frames 

Well, this is going to be a long chapter, and it | _ : 

m b Q j >» diffie see ; st > j 
ay Se Tittle ionlt to ext just where the | type, and stereotype or electrotype plates are then 


. | prepared therefrom, of any dimensions needed, both 
no excep- 


used, as the moulds are constructed of hexagonat 


die and countersink. Ihave bees now at work suc- 


| cessfully on such foundations, but desire to have a 


needed alteration, or improvement rather, made in 


| the matrix of the type, before I get any more cast. 
| The matrix is now at the type foundry for that pur- 
| pose. 

the division or the webbing between the twocells. I 
found it to work well in honey boxes for producing | 


Iam very busy, at this time, on the Sept. A. B../., 
which goes to press next week. As soon as I have 


| sufficient leisure, I will write you more fully on this 
ferred the drone size in the boxes I made a stamp in a | 


circular form, 3 inches in diameter and after the im- | 
pression was giver, I cut the comb through the centre, | 


matter, as I have some queer things to tell you in con- 
nection with it. 
Sept. 7th, 1870.—The mode of miking comb foundations. 


| of whichd sent you a crude sample, was devised by me 1? 
| years ago; and patenied in April, 1861, before the app:- 


ratus was fully perfected, as the patent agent whom I had 
employed, thought it better to do that than to apply for 
an extension of the cayeat entered a year previous. Thy 
war then came on, other engacements multiplied on ims 
hands, and the discontinuance of mails in the Souther: 
states constrained me to suspend the publication of the 
3ee Journal at the close of the first wolume. So, 
gards the “foundations,” matters remained till within « 
year past, when becoming more and more assured of the 
importance and value of the invention, I took it in han’ 
again, striving to perfect the apparatus, and experiment- 
ing to find the best and cheapest material for foundations 
acceptable to the bees. I think I have now accomplishe:l 
both objects ; though it is probable [shall not be able t 


as re- 


In the course of my experiments, I satisfied myself, fu! 


| ly, that, as stated in the specification of my patent 9 years 


ago, there is no advantage in giving the bees full depth 
cells; and even the rudimental bases of side walls, as 
provided for in my moulds, can be dispensed with. If 
thin paper be used, well saturated with wax, a clear and 
distinct impression of the rhomboidal facets, as seen in 
the bottom of the cells, is a sufficient and sure guide for 
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the bees, and supplies them with nearly enough wax to 
finish the side walls. This is demonstrated by coloring 
the wax used. with indigo or earmine. It will then he 
seen how much, or rather how little, additional material 
the workers have to supply in elongating the cells. The 
septum, or middle partition of the foundations, requires 
much the most wax, time and labor. The side walls are 
very thin, and can be very expeditiously run up, on a 
foundation on which multitudes have room at once to 
stand and work. Astrong colony furnished with such 
foundations can readily build up the cells of 460 square 
inches of comb in 24 hours, at the height of the season 
when cells are in demand for honey and brood. Of course 
bees will not work so diligently at other seasons, but will 
still build rapidly enough tofurnish the beekeeper with a 
supply of reserve combs. 

Since my invention was patented, several persons in 
Germany have undertaken to manufacture foundations, 
and one or two have been successful in making such as 
the bees will work upon; but none of them make their 
cell foundations with mathematical accuracy. Mr. Kunz, 
of Jagerndorff in Silesia, furnishes 8x10 foundations at 
the following prices: 25 for $1.75, 50 for $3.25, and 100 for 
$6. He uses wax alone, but finds them so brittle in win- 
ter, that he is unwilling to send out any at that season. 

Dr. Knaffee, of Nashville, devised a mode of making full 
depth cells, which look very well, but unfortunately the 
bees refuse to use them. At least I found it so on trial in 
one of my hives,and Mr. Gallup says his bees ground 
them into sawdust the first night after they were put in. 
They will be torn down and rebuilt, or left untouched or 
unused.. My bees tore down a portion, nibbled away 
parts of others, and never placed honey, pollen or brood 
im any. 

Mr. Quinby has applied fora patent for making full 
depth cells of metal. The queen will lay in such cells, the 
eggs wil! hatch, and the bees will in due time seal up the 
brood, which it is presumable will mature properly. A 
hive filled up with combs so constructed would probably 
be moth-proof toa great extent; but how a colony thus 
provided would fare in very hot or very cold weather, I | 
am not just prepared to say. The mode of making the | 
cells is ingenious, and the process 1 should suppose to be | 

| 





patentable on the score of xovelty—as to utility, that is 
yet to be found out. It is not yet through the ié//, and I 
must therefore not say more about it now. 

Dec. 19th, 1870.—A letter I wrote you about a month | 
ago, I think, must have miscarried or somehow gone | 
astray. * * * JTalso requested you to inform Nov- 
ice that I would not se// him a comb foundation mould, 
but that he shall have a pair of plates, at bare cost as 
Foon as I can get them made, together with the right 
of making, using, and vending the foundations in Me- | 
dina county and any other county in Ohio, which he 
may select—on condition that he aid me, so far as in 
his power, in getting satisfactory demonstration that | 
the bees will use, and use them to advantage; and 
this if possible a little in advance of the opening 
season. On this point I will write you fully, in sea- | 
son. I have devised a mode of altering the mould, to | 
suit my purpose, without the aid of the matrix maker, 
and think now that bis declaration that the old mould 
could not be altered and that a new one would be nec- 
essary, will in the end save me several hundred dol- 
lars. I want to use these foundations, properly modi- 
fied, for another important purpose which I have been 
revolving in my mind for years. I shall want your 
assistance in this matter also. It may bea vain and 
perhaps ridiculous project, but I have an idea it can 
be made a success, and if successful it will probably 
be a“big thing.” Jf visionary I would like you to 
help in demonstrating the fact. | Mav not the idea 
have Leen the comb honey of to-day 7—Ed. 


You will see an article on Artificial Combs in the 
January Journal, which gets in a month earlier than 
I thought desirable, as I received nothing from you 
this month and “copy” was wanted. I would have 
preferred delaying the notice till [have some of the 
improved moulds ready to operate with. 

Tll health will prevent me from leaving home this 
winter; but I would scarcely attend either of the con- 
ventions, if well enough; the last two German cogiven- 
tions have pretty much put me out of conceit of such 
assemblies. 

Feb. 1st, 1871.—After long delay and repeated disap- 
pointments, I received from Philadelphia, the honey 
comb type (as they are labeled) which I had cast ten 
years ago; and shall proceed at once to set up forms 
for new stereotype plates, with the requisite correct- 
ions. As I intend that you shall have the first set cast 
after the forms are in proper working trim, it is nec- 
essary I should know the exact size of the frames you 
are using in your hives—inside measure—of which 
please advise me. It is not indeed difficult to adjust 
the sheets to any size or form of frame, though much 
better to have them right at once. The sheets that 
Mr. Bickford exhibited at Indianapolis, as well as 


| others still in his possession, are not properly made, 


and were not intended to be put to practical use, tho’ 
if cut into strips and applied as guide combs, they 
would answer that purpose much better than the tri- 
angular strips or any other device known to me, 
hardly excepting the natural comb. A very powerful 
press is required to make good impression, presenting 
the rudimental side walls. Mine is a lever press, ex- 
temporized for the occasion, and lacks many conveni- 
ences, but with some modifications can be made to 
work fast enough for individual wants, though not to 
supply a large demand speedily. I shall search the 
Patent Office for something better, and if not to be 
found there, shall have to try to invent one. 

March 2%th, 183M.—I am exceedingly mortified that 
the new plates tor comb foundations are not yet ready. 
The stereotypers promised to furnish them early in 
the month, but have disappointed me time and again, 
and the only serious attempt to comply was a wretch - 
ed failure. I have an assurance again now that I shall 
certainly have them next week. Time will show. 


| Delays and detention compelled me to transfer the 


vrinting of the Journal to Philadelphia, inconvenient 
as that is; and it now seems as if this job had better 
have gone there also. There seems to be no depend- 
ence on Washington workmen. 

SAM’L WAGNER, Washington, D. C. 


We confess there isa mystery in the mat- 
ter, as to whether our friend Wagner meant to 
patent the product, or the machine. See the 
following: 

Several years ago we devised and patented an apparatus 
for making artificial honey comb foundations having rudi- 
mental cells, with ease and accuracy. 

—Ed. A. B. J., May No., 1867. 

Two pages farther, we have an account of 
plates that came from Switzerland, and on page 
175, Vol. 1, A. B. J., Mr. Quinby mentions hav- 
ing made comb foundations as long ago as ’46, 
and that he used them successfully as guides 
in boxes, as we are doing now. It may be that 
Mr. Wagner was unaware when he procured 
his patent, that foundations had been used; 
at any rate he states plainly that he had a_pa- 
tent on the apparatus, and one patent could 
not cover both. Weare happy to inform our 
readers that we not only have laid aside the 


| movable type, used by our friend Wagner, but 
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have dispensed entirely with bees wax; para- 
fline being much cheaper, whiter, stronger, and 
more rapidly worked by the ‘bees. 
that the bees will not reduce the thickness of 
the bottom of the cells is entirely exploded ; 


no argument is needed, for you can any of you | 
We are | 


tes@the matter in your own hives 
now prepared to fill orders for any amount of 
the parafline foundations, and if you have any 
prejudice in favor of pure wax, your best way 
will be to test some of each—providing you 
can find any pure white wax in the market, 
which we think very doubtful. 

In our experiments to determine what 
would give the paraffine the requisite elastici- 
ty, we went tothe bees and were told they ad- 


ded propolis to their wax when they wanted it | 


very strong, and as they would find it a hard 


matter to furnish as much white and tasteless | 
propolis as our family will need, we bethought 
us of a favorite gum of our childhood—Bur- | 


added to) 
. . S ° Ide 1 od | with the Italian Bee Company terminated February 
the paraflfine in very small quantities, gives | 96. 1376, 


| signed to the management of the undersigned 


gundy pitch—and found that this, 


just the tenacity needed. 


_fdtes and ‘queries, 


CANNOT a carry or move your hive without 
all the frames moving together or out of place. How 


will I keep them in place when I move the hive to 
put a swarm in, or take it to its stand. In putting a 
swarm in the hoop hive, must I take the sections off and 





—_ 


put the quilt over the frames? If so how soon must I put | 
box of | 


the surplus sections on again. [have taken one 
honey from the old swarm, It weighs 20 lbs. 


A. Faunesrock. Toledo, O. May, 22nd. 1876. 


[Don’t put them in place at all, until the hive is where | 
as soon as | 


Of course you will put it there 
After the combs are built, 


it Is to stand. 
the bees are all in. 
le unless they are to be handled very roughly; in that 
case we push strips of pine between the 
frames. 
ways fixed at exact distances, had better try 

isn’t that a little cool friend F., toask when to put on 
the section boxes, and then in the next 
you have already got one 20 Ib. box filled ¥ 
be very zlad of instruction from you as to how 
such a result by May 22nd.) 

FRLEND ROOT: No one nee a borrow 
fear L will be around 
fringing on my improvements. Ihave no time nor dispo- 
sition for that. My business is manufacturing hives and 
honey boxes, and my aim is to sell them so low, (if possi- 
ble) that no one will care toown a right. But forall that, 
J have a few customers who want farm or territory rights; 
I sell to sue hand think it perfectly lezitimate to do so. 


We should 


to secure 


any trouble for 


imp ments, | will send list in 
April No., 
wse, id will never say one word against it. 
shoul no! improvements in bee-culture have respect as 
well as improvements in any other industry? 
Yours in the interests of bee-keeping. 
Gro. T. WHEELER, Mexico, N. Y.. 
[Like yourself, friend W. If we 
warrented extremes in the matter, we 
don.] 


asample as per price 


sincerely beg par- 


I have bought a quantity of comb in Langtroth frames | 


will 1 get the 
nb if Leut it out ? 


among which is much drone comb. How 
bees to fill out the cards with worker c 

I have 12 stands of hybrids and some of them have 
drone combs ; is it best to cut it out? Last senson honey 
crop poor; fed heavy of syrup made of yellow C. 
put them in the cellar early. Set them out for a fly in 
Dee. : “ again towards spring. Put them out for the 
Summ: Apr. 19 allin prime condition. Drones will be 
out ina Gow ian Some queens will hatch 3 days from 
now. No name. 

Lamoille,Marshall Co.‘ lowa. May, 15t 

(Cut out the drone and then give then 
you have found by experiment, will 
comb, Or, put in pieces of comb foundat 
easy and sure. 


sugar, 


; this will i 


The idea | 





| desirea immediately. 


i . } you ean | 
handle the hive without the moving about, without troub- | 
ends of the | 
"hose who think they would prefer frames al- | 
hoth ways. | 


breath mention | 


among his hives to see if he is in- | 


wer of GLEANINGS who would like to test my | 


“and they can make all they want for their orn | 
Why | 


May 19th °76. | 


WM, 


have been oir g to une | 


, | pay express ch ind panice 


OR SALE: My farm, 120 acres with brook and 
best of timber, on the Boyne (trout river), head of 

| Pine Lake (finest harbor of the Great Lake Naviga- 
tion) and near a coming Saw-mill, Rail Road, and 
Docks of rising villages—for $1500. cash. Address, 
M. VOGEL. Boyne P. O., Charlevoix Co., Mich. 5-6 


- SECTIONAL HONEY BOXES. 


All who wish to get the most honey in the most conve- 
niént saleable form should use our Improved Se ctional 
Boxes. Combs luilt true in the sections every time. 


Boxes sell for more than first cost. 
Address BARKER & DICER, Marshall, Mich. 


4-6 


Queens. 1876. Queens. 


I shall have for sale to Bee-keepers the present season, 
Choice Tested breeding queens. Raised in full stocks, 
from selected Imported Mothers. Price, 

Que Mn+ = a eatenreeae sis. . 4,00 

‘Iw  ganbeee's sweewss 7.00 

T te xe “ - 10,00 

None sent by n iail. 

4-10 Address JAMES LA BARE, Cincinnati, O. 


THE ITALIAN LEE Co. 
DISSOLUTION.—Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper’s connection 





The business of the Company has — 
re. 
Tupper leaves no accounts, and full particulars upon 
all incomplete business sent to her or the Company is 
Price lists of Colonies, Nuclei 
and Queens, Extractors, Hives, Seeds, ete., will be 
sent on application to The Italian Bee Company 
tttd J. E. ROCKWOOD. Manager, Logan, iowa. 


, 125 Colonies Italian Bees For sale at 


$7.50 per Colony---10 for $70.00. 


Bred from Imported Mothers; are in good movable 
frame hives, well painted; are in good condition. 
std M. PARSE, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Refer. by permission, to Trulock Bros., Bankers, 
Smart, Hudson & Co., Bankers, Pine Bluff, —i 


Italian Queens For 1876. 


Having disposed of all the black bees in our vicinity 
We are prepared to turnish Choice Queens, bred trom 
Imported and Selected Mothers. Careiul attention be- 
ing given tv the selection of Drone Mothers; allowing 
none but those selected, to produce them. 

At the tollowing low pric es we will furnish 
1 Unwarranted Queen PTT T TT CTCL TTT ee $ 1.00 

sate arrival warranted on orders for six or more. 

1 Warranted Queen ere 
1 doz. Warranted Queens....... = ++015.00 
1 Tested Queen in May or early June.. sven. ae 

© AMEF TONG BH 6 650505 sscveee . 2.50 


| 1 doz Tested Queens after June 25th...... s deokiaul 


NUCLEUS STOCKs. 
Small Nucleus Hive and Tested Queen......... 2 -$ 3.50 
2 Full Sized F rames 11-12 and Ww arranted Queen. - 4.00 
4 _ .- 6.00 
1 Colony Pure Italians. ..........cc.c00 sve sheeeee busses 
Satistaction guaranteea. 
Address, J. OATMAN & CO., 
2-4p7d Dundee, Kane Co., iis. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 178, 


We have raised and sold Italian queen bees for the 
past 14 years. We breed from selected Imported 
mothers. Ninety per cent of all we send out prove to 
be purely tertilized. All queens warranted pure, and 
sate amival guaranteed, by Ke One queen 22.00. 

5 H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


PURE. ITALIAN ene 
FOR encilinaga Sass a - 


$5.00 each. I will 


sale ¢ 





I have on hand 1060 Italian qu 
June Ta y Were propaga 
nies, 21 pure ind apneie piel Price 
rrival. 
o-gu Pa ot WE Ni o, Tenn. 


yE te furlreesi oi 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ailvertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cuts per Kne, Nonpareil page each insertion, cash 
én advance; and we cequire that every Advertiser 
s:tisties us of his responsibility and mtention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


~— SMPORTED BEES FROM ITALY, 


We continue toimport bees from Italy, every two weeks | 
«luring the season, as we déd last year; and we offer them 
tor sale as usuai. 

Prices: Imported Queen... 0.2.0. 6 eee ees ee ree $19,00 | 

Home red (tested)... 24.0 cows eee ee ee eee ees 5,08} 

We guarantee safe arrival of queeas. We can furnish to | 
cour customers the best references among the most noted 








bee-keepers of America 2nd Burope. : 
We sell none but healthy end problic queens. We wish 


the reader to beartin mind that nine-tenths of the Amer- | jit 


‘can queen breedere are now breeding from queens tin- 
ported threwk us. 
«jueens from us eweny seas. 


Many of them purchase imported | 


If necessary we wall give to those of our customers who | 
wish it, evidence that we receive 22 queens from Itaty | 


“yery two weeks, durmg the season, from May to Oct. | 
Address, CH. DADANT & SON, } 

Hamilton, Hancock Oo. I. | 

‘ 


ITALIAN BEES. 
TALAAN QUEENS bwed from imported mothers— 
I a menth earlier than in the North. 
sate arvival guaranteed. Also full colonies of Itakans 
én Langstroth hives for sale at $15.00 per colony. 
Address Dr. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





“Names of responsible “parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, We.each énsrtéon, or H.W per year. 


Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
ftalian Queens the com season for $1.00 each, un- 
«ler the tollowing conditions; No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery or any thing of the 


Purity and 


MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY JARS. 





Ome pound (square) Jars, per £TOSS,......- eee eee $6.50 
Two “* = ws es ete cvne ce ngerits aia 8.50 
One ~~“ * * Flint glass per gross... ...9.00 
Two “~ “~ ~ - - pa 
Cowks for ¢@ ard 2). jars... 2.00 ows cece cee cee cwee ces ria) 
| Tim Foil Caps, per gross... 2... ... 2c eee eee ec eee cee eee 1.20 
Labels, OM) ee baa eye 8 5964p gree Ratooame ra) 
A thousand labels address printed to order... .......5.00 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross....... 17.00 
Labels for same, (ee 
A thousand labels address priauted to order........ 4.00 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each........-..-. 50 
sg ou POT GOZr~ . wwe cere cece eww ecw s ooh 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel... ..........-...-.-. 13.50 
a 2 63 $$ MOOK as owe cove c cece owe sic o00ed OO 

Px, ge + + pound... .....+~--+e oorwedweed ou 


LANGSTROTI BEE HIVES, 


| Straw Mats, Bee Veils etc., at reasonable rates. 


For turther particulars, Address, 
4 OHAS. F. MOUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BEE-KEEPER®S’ MAGAZINE, an illus- 
trated monthly journal of 
32 octavo pages, devoted 
exclusively to Bee-Cul- 
ture; edited by ALBERT Jd. 
KING, containing contri- 













Tupper and experienced 
Bee-Keepers in AMERICA 
axl Eurnore. A large 
space is devoted to begin- 
ners, giving wsetul infor- 
mation just when it is most meeded throughout the 
year. Terms $1.50 per year. The Bec-Keepers’ Text- 

ook in German oo Lnglish, and the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine 1 year $1.70. A 64 page pamphict (price 50c) 
containing a beautiful lite-like Chromo of Honey- 
Plants and Italiam Bees in their natural colors, 
with prize essay of Mrs. Tupper, Queen Rearing by 
M. Quinby, instruction for beginners, etc., sent /ree 





| With the MAGAZINE, on trial, 4 months for 50 cents. 


) employment. 


Kind, only that the Queen be reared trom a choice. - 
pure mother, and had commenced to lay when they , 


were shipped. They also agree to return the money at 
any time when customers become impatient of such 
«lelay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind chat he who sends the best Queens. 
wut up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
«vive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
snd tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
che parties. Names with *,use an Imported Queen 
mother. If wanted by mail, send lOc. extra. 

Gr. W. Dean, River Styx. Medina Co., Ohio. 


*J. Qatman & Co., Dundee, Ils. St2 
*Dr.. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. Su 
“i. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 6-t 
*J.M.C. Taylor. Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 116 


“Tl. G. Me4saw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Is. 
*J. Shaw & Sou. Chatham Center, Medina Co. Q. 
“J. H. Nellis & Bro. Canajoharic, N.Y. 

W. H. Balkeh, Oran, Onondaga Co , N.Y. 
1. Cross, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Miss A. Davis, Holt, Ingham Co., Mich. 5-12 
Auron L Weidner, Bizgler, Adams Co., Tenn. 6-11 
J. B. Dines, Libertyville, St. Francois Co., Mo. 6 
“J. 8. Woodburn, Dickinson, Cumb. Co., Pa. U-1l 


f =] 
Bees for Sale. 

We, whose names appear below, agree to furnish bees 
is follows: A two frame nucteus, full of trood and bees, 
with tested queen, for $6,00, or the same with 31,00 queen 
for 1,00. Where five are ordered at one time, 81,00 less on 
each nucleus ; * names, use ouly imported mothers. 

*k. C. Blakeslee, Medina, Ohio. 6-1f 

*J.S. Woodburn, Dickinson, Cum). Co., Pa. U-11 


Hiive Manufacturers. 
\. L. Reot. Medina, Ohi». 
4.8. Woodburn, Dickinson, Crumb. Co.. Po. 
M. 35. West, Poutine, Mich. 65 


British 


Agents wanted—Cash commission and permanent 
Address, 
KING & SLOUUM, 61 Hudson St., N.Y. 


ISS Ss. E. FULLER, DESIGNING AND 
aVi ENGRAVING ON WOOD, % Bond Street, 
Room 3. N. ¥. Awarded Medal of Merit at Vienna 
Exposition, 1273. Orders by mail peony executed, 
at reasonable rates, trom sketches or photographs. 
Electrotypes supplied. 


THE 
Bee Journal 


ig A LARGE, Beautifully Printed. and Profusely Mlus- 
trated MONTHLY: Clear Type and Fine Heavy 
Yaper. 

It is conducted by CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, Han- 
well, W., London, England. Annual Subseription, Half- 
a-Guinea, 

We will send it with GLEANINGS aud pay ail postage 
for $2. 

Material for Langstroth Tlives, 
Including 10 frames and 7 inch cap, cut ready to nail 
for 80e., in lots of 30 or more. Aili dricd pine lember 
used, Address J.OATMAN & CO., 

Sp Dundee, Kane Co., I. 


‘Queens and Nuclei from an Imported. Mother, 


Ready to ship by June 20th Price of tested queens 
$3.00; warranted £200. Nuclei with tested queen -two 
Langstroth frames with plenty of brood and, $6,00 each or 
$25.00 for tive. Full swarms with warranted queens m 
Langstroth hives £12.00, or ten for $100,600, 
Gr EK. C. BLAKESLEE, 

YOIBS,—I have some in the standard Langstroth 

frame, of average quality, which | will carefully pack 
and deliver on the cars at 25 ets. each In lots of fifty or 
more. Address, F.'T. NUNN, Ober in, Ohio. 


THE BEE WORLD. 
OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. Issued 
monthly at $2.00 per vear. } 


Medina, Ohio. 


Sample copies free. 
A. F. MOON & Co. Reme, Georgia. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


U. | Ss. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HALLADAY’S STANDARD WIND 
MILL. 


BATAVIA, ILL. 
Double and Single-Acting Force Pumps, [ron Grist Mills, Rail-road 
+l Tanks, Outlet Valves, ete. 


(Wind Mills require neither engineer, fireman, nor fuel, and when honestly made, verv hittle attention , ouv 
own has been almost constantly at work for the = five years,.and is still faithfully driving saws. lathes, em 
ery wheels, etc., need in the manufacture of our bee hives and honey extractors.—Ed. GLEANINGS.] 


MAN-POWER SAWS. 


EVERY BEE-HIVE MAK ER SHOULD HAVE ONE! 


Will Rip. Cross-Cut, Mitre. HRabbett. 
Groove, and Other Work. 


Eeery cut iv a Glue Joint. ifasy to Work and MASY 
10 LEARN. 


4080 Per Minute azamst 480 the Best ever done by the Ofd Mode, 
, and Speed is Power- : 
With them the EMERY WHEEL can be used as cell us with 
Steam, with Grext Savmg over Grmdstones. 


Also, Band, Jig & Bench Saws, Boring Machines & 
Emery Grinders, all for Man, Horse or Other Powers. 
Address, saying where you saw this, 





COMBINED POWER CoO.., 


23 Dey Street, N. Y- 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES, 


Manufacturers of Barnes’ Patent 
Foot-Power Machinery, Scroll Saws, Lathes, Cireular Saws, Etc. 


The only foot-power machinery without crank or dead centers. $1,500 to $2,000 per year 
made using these machimes. Send for Thistrated Catalogue. 


ROCKFORD, WINNEBAGO CO., ILL. 


$11.50 AVERAGED PER DAY. 
Fritros, Mo., December 14th, 1874. 
Messrs. W. F. & JouN Barnes, Rockford, IH.—Gentlemen: L sawed 116 frets for balustrade for portico, and 14 
‘ackets, in first two days running. Every one who has witnessed the working of thre Saw has pronounced it the most 
useful machine ever invented. I hive been working from 12 to 16 men, and have done all my shop work (seroll sawing} 
on your machine, runing it daily since I purchased it, and have paid nothing for repairs, except for saws, which 
imount was comparatively small. Three weeks since I purclrised some imported woods and some nice designs, and 
turned my attention to fret work. I have averazed per day, since that time, $11.50. 1 know of no occupation as pleas- 
ant and profitable for a nteclranic to spend his winter days at as the above. Your machine runs so lightly and easily 
that it will not tire the most delicate man after a little practice; in fact, I consider your machine mdispensable to auy 
carpenter, however small ris business is, as he can introduce the little machine to his scrap pile, onl make enough 
brackets in one week to my for his machine. I consider my machine just as essential in my shop asa set Sf benelb 
Planes. Very trnhy, 
FRED BELL, Architect and Builder. 
hs Address, for full information, W. FL. & JOHN BARNES, Box 2,04, Rockford, Illinois. 


TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy One Year $1.00, or with Lithograpi: of Apiary, size 12X16, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.25 or Litho- 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Fwo Subscribers at $1.00 each. 
Any person Obtaining Three Subscribers at 31 00 eae h, may retain 5) Cents for his trouble. 
or - ‘ive 1 45) - - 
“* Ten “ “s “ 4.00 + “ 
Any number above Ten will be sent at the rate of Sixty Cents each. 
Ok, GLEANINGS , $1,00; Three copies, $2.50; five, $3,75 ; ten, $6.00. 
Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we wiil cred 
back the amount previously sent us in excess of the Club Rates. In this way any of the 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured as PREMIUMS. 

lease mention when names are intended for Clubs. An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 
on receipt of money—for any purpose whatev r—by return mail. Volumes 1, & II, at 5c. each, may be 
counted on the same terms, as we have a i 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new beginners 


As we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
tontains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Ground Work tor Starting an Apiary. 








